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CULVERLEY RISE. 



CHAPTER I. 



It was one of those cold, gloomy' days 
that so frequently occur even in the sum- 
mer time in this uncertain climate of ours, 
sending our spirits down many degrees 
below zero, and making us feel miserable 
without any absolute cause. The sun had 
forgotten t^ me that morning ; the birds sat 
silent on the trees as if they saw nothing to 
rejoice at ; a sharp cutting wind was blow- 
ing from the north, accompanied by that 
unpleasant moisture in the atmosphere, not 
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amounting to rain, but commonly known as 
a Scotch mist* The heavy sound of the 
church bells tolling a death knell, accorded 
well with the sombre aspect of the whole 
scene as a grand funeral procession was 
seen wending its way through the princi- 
pal street of a large and populous country 
town not many miles from Liverpool. The 
hearse, draped with a rich covering of black 
velvet, bordered with white silk, which 
almost swept the ground, was overshadowed 
by a dense forest of sable plumes, and drawn 
by four superb horses, that seemed to move 
with a proud consciousness of the nodding 
feathers and costly trappings with which they 
were adorned. It was escorted by six out- 
riders, bearing blackbanners, and wasfollowed 
by several mourning coaches, filled, it might 
be presumed, with the nearest relatives and 
friends of the deceased. Then came a long line 
of carriages, displaying outwardly the sym- 
bols of a grief that found no echo within, 
being sent by their owners merely to swell the 
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empty parade as a matter of form and cere- 
mony* Last of all, seated in humbler vehi- 
cles, or momited on horseback, appeared a 
train of servants and rustics, the latter pro- 
bably the tenants of him whose manes they 
followed, and all were habited in the livery 
(^woe. 

Altogether, it was one of those pompous 
spectacles which answer the purpose of pro- 
claiming to the gaping crowd, that the ina- 
nin^ate piece of clay about to mingle again 
with the dust, whence it had sprung, occu- 
pied qne of the hi^ places of this world ere 
the spirit had taken flight to unknown re- 
gions, leaving its late t^iement more worth- 
less than the empty casket when the jewels 
are gone. ^* Whose foneral is it ?" was the 
inquiry of those, who, prompted by idle cu- 
riosity rather than any more serious feeling, 
stopped for an instant in the pursuit of bu- 
siness, or pleasure, to gaze irreverently on 
the passing show; not one among them, 
perhaps^ bestowing a serious thought on the 
common lot of humanity^ though such m- 

6 5 
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flections might naturally be awakened by 
the sight of a fellow mortal going to his 
final resting place. 

The question, "Who is it?" had been: 
many times repeated before a satisfactory 
answer was obtained; but, at length, an 
ostler belonging to the inn where the caval- 
cade had been drawn up, in order to pass 
with due solenmity through the town, gra- 
tified the public curiosity by making known 
that the deceased was Sir Lyttleton Cray, of 
Culverley Eise, a large estate in one of the 
northern counties of England. " Sir Lyttle- 
ton Cray ! — Oh, he's dead, is he ?" was the 
general rejoinder, spoken in a tone that 
seemed to imply — "Well, nobody '11 care 
much about that, I suppose/' and having 
paid this tribute to the memory of the dead, 
the inquirer pursued his way. As the pa- 
gea.. moved onward U. i/proud array" . 
coffin, scarcely covered by the tattered pall 
thrown over it, and borne on the shoulders 
of four miserable looking men, passed along 
t)ie footway, telling, in its silent course, 
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that another human being had ^^ shuffled off 
this mortal coil," and was about to be con- 
signed to his native element. 

What a lesson to human vanity did the 
contrast between those two ftineral trains 
present ! yet the dead could neither be ex- 
alted nor himibled by any external signs of 
that wide distinction which had marked 
their way through life, but must stand on as 
equal a footing before the immortal throne 
as if they had walked side by side while on 
earth, and had been alike honoured in their 
obsequies. Yet there was a time when they 
were as equal in the sight of men as they 
now were in the sight of God ; for they were 
brothers, bom of the same parents, reared 
in the same hoine; and if, in youth, one 
might have expected to soar above the other 
in his passage through this world, it was he 
whose humble bier was scarcely noticed by 
a passing glance, and whose obscure grave 
would be unmarked even by a simple stone 
to record his name — ^for he was the elder of 
the two. 



The humble Qoffiri was foUovr^d by a 
solitary mourner, enveloped in a threadbare 
mantle, the hood of which was disposed so 
as to conceal her face from the rude gaze of 
a troop of ragged children and idle persons 
of both sexes, such as usually form a part of 
the cortege on such occasions. Low, con- 
vulsive sobs might now and then be heard 
from beneath that poverty stricken veil, the 
eloquent signs of a grief unheeded by the 
multitude, for this was only a parish burial, 
and such mourners find but little sympathy 
amongst the worshippers of Mammon, that 
constitute so large a portion of the human 
race. It so happened that, at the very in- 
stant the unconscious brothers were pai^sing 
each other, sbihe slight imp6dimeiit on th6 
footpath obliged the bearers of the CoflBin to 
halt, and caused the lone one to look up 
with a wild, hurried glance, when her eyes 
rested for a moment on the plumed hearse 
and its mounted escort ; but it was only for 

r 

a moment : the contrast was too painful to 
bear ; and, with a slight shudder, she drew 
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her hood still closer over her face, as if to 
shut out a sight that seemed to mock her 
misery ; yet, how little did she dream of the 
close affinity that had subsisted between the 
dead. How little did she imagine that the 
sumptuous carriage enshrouded with sUk 
and velvet, contained the ashes of her near- 
est relative. The look, transient as it was, 
had not been wholly unobserved, and had 
elicited an exclamation of surprise from one 
of three . gentlemen arrayed in long black 
cloaks and silken hat bands, who were 
seated in the first mourning coach, each 
holdmg in his right hand a white cambric 
handkerchief of the finest texture, an ap- 
pendage that might have been dispensed 
with on the score of utility, although two of 
those personages were the sons, and the 
other the next of kin after them to the de- 
ceased baronet. The latter it was, who, 
forgetting for an instant the part he was 
acting, and startled, as it were, by a sudden 
unexpected ray of light, involuntarily uttered 
aloud—" What a beautiful creature !" 
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Scarcely had the words escaped his lips, 
when he became conscious of the impro- 
priety of. which he had been guilty, by meet- 
ing the scandalised looks of his companions; 
and, leaning back in the carriage, he as- 
sumed an air of determined gravity, but 
found some difficulty in suppressing a smile 
on perceiving that one of his demure rela- 
tions had shuffled nearer to the window, and 
was tiu'ning his eyes surreptitiously towards 
the object that had called forth so indecor- 
ous a note of admiration from his thought- 
less, impulsive cousin. But the stolen 
glances were in vain ; that beautiful counte- 
nance did not again become visible, and the 
two processions, moving in different direc- 
tions, were soon far apart. 

Thirty years had elapsed since the two 
brothers thus summoned together, to render 
their account in another world, had last met 
in this, and, as they parted then, who could 
have imagined that their next meeting would 
have been such as it was this day ? But it 
is well for us that to-morrow is ever a mys- 
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tery; that the shadow of Hope is always 
gliding before us, whilst Fate, in its stem 
reality, is hidden from our sight. 

It wafi a pleasant spot where the poor man 
was laid to rest ; a secluded nook of that 
old churchyard, close to a paling overgrown 
with wild honeysuckle, which perfiuned the 
afr, whilst a large drooping wiUow hung 
moumfiilly over the green mounds, like 
some sorrowing friend weeping tears of dew 
in the silence of the night. 

The solemn rites were ended, and the 
reverend clergyman had withdrawn to ano- 
ther part of the cemetery, whither he was 
followed by the spectators, who were eager 
to witness a repetition of the same ceremo- 
nials ; and the poor mourner was left alone 
to watch with streaming eyes and breaking 
heart the last act that was to separate her 
for ever from all she had to love in the 
world. " Oh, that they were going to lay 
me by his side !" she murmured, as the men 
performed their dismal task; but, when it 
was oyer^ and they had departed, she knejt 
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down on the fresh turned sod, and clafiping 
her hands over her bosom, humbly prayed 
that the Father of the Fatherless would help 
her to bear her burden with patience. Was 
it in answer to this prayer that a ray of sun- 
shine broke through the clouds that had 
darkened the sky during that melancholy 
day, and streamed directly on her head? 
She did not see it, for her face was hidden 
and bent down almost to the earth, but it 
was the rainbow of promise in the doud of 
her destiny, a bright token of future peace. 
She was still kneeling, motionless as a statue, 
when a hand was laid with no fairy touch 
on her shoulder, and a rough but friendly 
voice awakened her to the remembrance of 
her forlorn condition. 

" My good child," said the kind hearted 
monitor, « this will never do— the ground 
is damp, and I shall have you on my sick 
list if I suffer you to remain here. But you 
are not alone surely? Did nobody come 
with you ?" 

" Nobody," she answered with some diffi- 
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culty, for the effort to speak nearly choked 
her. 

" ShameM !" muttered the good man in 
an tmdertone, "to let this poor young thing 
come by herself on such an errand as this." 
Then, speaking aloud, he said kindly — 
"Well, my dear, you must not stay any 
longer now ; take my aim, and I will see 
you safe back." 

She had ri«. from her knee, at hk bid- 
ding, and without a word passively suffered 
him to draw her arm through his, and lead 
her from the spot. 

He was the parish doctor, an excellent 
man, who had paid as much attention to the 
deceased, during his last illness, as if he had 
received his guinea fee for every visit ; and 
he now felt deeply interested in the future 
fate of the bereaved daughter, so young and 
beautiful, knowing as he did that she was 
left alone without a friend or relative, to 
struggle with all the difficulties of extreme 
poverty. Mr. Thornton had lived long 
enough in the world to know -that adversity 
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is hot the passport to its favour, and from 
his inmost soul he pitied that fair young 
creature, who looked as little able to con- 
tend with its frowns as the lily of the field 
to bear up against the pelting of the pitiless 
storm. 

Avoiding the main road, he led her back 
through the quiet fields, and in the pure 
benevolence of his heart endeavoured to 
divert her mind from the scene they had 
just left, by talking of the future in more 
cheering terms than the present circum- 
stances seemed to justify ; and he was, in 
fact, sincerely disposed to befriend her as 
far as he was able. 

Yet what could he do — a country doctor 
with five children to provide for? He could 
only use his best endeavours to. enlist the 
sympathies of others ; and with this bene- 
volent purpose in his mind, he spoke sooth- 
ingly to the young girl, who listened to liis 
encouraging words with silent gratitude, and 
was comforted. 

From her earliest childhood JMiriam had 
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loved her &ther with aa affection almost 
amounting to idolatry. She was scarcely 
six years old when her mother died, there- 
fore he had been everything to her — ^parent, 
instructor, Mend, and constant companion 
— ^for he was a reserved, unsocial man, who 
seemed to have no S3mipathy with the rest 
of the world, nor to desire any society be- 
yond that of his child, so that they had 
hved wholly for each other, and had never 
been separated even for a single day. 

The devoted attachment between those 
two isolated beings had been strengthened 
by a fatality that entirely altered their rela- 
tive positions, and formed a stronger hnk to 
knit their hearts together more fondly than 
before. The father, in consequence of a 
dangerous malady, from which he never 
perfectly recovered, became totally blind, 
and then it was that he felt the real blessing 
of a daughter's love. The loss of sight is, 
perhaps, one of the greatest misfortunes 
incident to human nature ; yet there is a 
solace for every affliction, and the blind 
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man found a source of pleasure even in his 
blindness — ^a pleasure that none can know 
^9ave those who become helpless and depend- 
ent on the loving kmdness of a duteous child. 
His daughter was to him a ministenng angel, 
a- light in his darkness, the bright star that 
turned his night into day ; and while he felt 
the genial influence of filial affection, he was 
merdftdly spared the pain of witnessing the 
many sacrifices made by that gentle girl for 
his sake. He did not see how the colour 
was gradually fading firom her cheek ; he 
did not once suspect what privations she en- 
dured that he might not feel the pressure of 
want ; he did not behold the wretchedness 
of the abode to which an unforeseen cala- 
mity had obliged her to remove him, for 
she carefully concealed from his knowledge 
an adverse stroke of fortune that suddenly 
deprived them of their principal means of 
subsistence. Thus he had died in happy 
ignorance of the destitution to which they 
were brought, and it was a consolation to 
the hapless orphan in her sorrow to reflect 
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that if life had been continaed to him fc^ a 
mudi longer period, it would have been im- 
possible to keep np the innocent deception 
that had saved him fix)m much sufficing. 

The unfortunate circumstance alluded to 
was the stoppage of a pension granted, after 
the loss of his sight, by the partners of a 
firm he had served for many years. The 
house fidled, consequently the annuity was 
suspended, with very little chance of its re- 
newal, and thus both £a.ther and daughter 
were at once reduced to a state of abject 
poverty. 

It was a hard task for that young girl to 
hide these sad events from her beloved pa- 
rent, whose spirit was even then hovering 
on the brink of eternity ; yet she patiently 
went through the trial, and while she taught 
him to believe that his new habitation was 
as pleasant and commodious as that from 
which they came, he never guessed that she 
seldom partook of the meal provided for 
him, neither did his imagination picture the 
meanness of her apparel, or the worn and 
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faded appearance of his own habiliments. 
These things were, in mercy, hidden from 
his view, and so he went on dreaming to 
the end, nor was he ever awakened to the 
consciousness of his real situation. 
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CHAPTER n. 



Great and manifold are the changes 
wrought by time around every domestic 
hearth, and, alas I how often do they bring 
with them an increase of that sorrow which 
is the certain inheritance of man. Who 
amongst us can look back upon the past, 
and say, " even as I have lived, so would I 
live again ?" There may, indeed, have been 
many hours, days, weeks, nay months, of 
pure unalloyed happiness — ^but have there 
not also been times of such unspeakable 
misery that the spirit would shrink fix)m 
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purchasing a repetition of life's sweets at 
the cost of drinking again at its bitter foun- 
tains? All are reluctant to die, yet how 
few would desire to lengthen the term of 
existence by returning to infancy, and re- 
tracing the steps that had once brought 
them within sight of the tomb, having no 
power to timi either to the right or to the 
left, to secure a joy, or to avoid a sorrow ? 
If a new life were offered, indeed, with all 
life's uncertainties, gladly, perhaps, would 
most of us accept the proffered gift ; but the 
same ? Ah ! no— better to lie down, and 
be at rest. Such had been the feelings of 
at least one of those whose last scene on 
earth is the commencement of this narrative. 
His daughter had for many years been the 
only tie that bound him to the world ; the 
One oasis of his desert ; but she had never 
known his real name or parentage, and he 
left her at last in ignorance of both, from 
motives that can only be explained by a 
retrospective view of his history. 

Reginald, and his brother, the late Sir 



Lyttleton Cray, were the sons of a man of 
obscure origin, who had entered upon his 
active career in life as a manufacturer, with 
not very brilliant prospects before him, but 
being of an enterprising disposition, and, 
moreover, one of those rare individuals who 
are prosperous in all their undertakings, he 
made a large fortune in a short space of 
time by a series of successM speculations. 
Nothing ever failed in which he was con- 
cemed, and this fact became so notorious 
that a behever in the abstruse sciences of the 
Middle Ages might have suspected him of 
being the lucky finder of the philosopher's 
stone, since there certainly appeared to be 
some kind of magic in a touch that often 
turned the most unpromising metals into 
gold. There were many persons who did 
not scruple to aflSrm that he was indebted 
to this peculiar faculty fot a title, which, 
according to the judgment of the world, was 
Conferred upon him without any good or 
sufficient reateon ; but we are told by one 
\rho ilndetttood much of htonan'^nature, that 
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"some have greatness thrust upon them," 
and this might have happened to Mr. Cray, 
who, it may be presumed, was as liable to 
such an accident as any other man. But 
throughout all this life's machinery there are 
wheels within wheels, ad-injinitum^ and those 
who work them often find it convenient to 
keep them out of sight, and even unsus- 
pected. 

He had no sooner reached the height at 
which his ambition had long pointed, than 
he became desirous of raising himself still 
higher in the scale of society, by a matrimo- 
nial alliance with some family of distinction, 
and as a preliminary step towards success in 
this new ventm'e, he purchased a fine estate 
in one of the northern counties, known by 
the name of Culverley Rise. It was a lordly 
domain which had lately formed part of the 
possessions of a certain nobleman who died 
in Italy, leaving his affairs so much embar- 
rassed that it was thought advisable to sell 
some of the estates, in order to relieve others 
firom their encumbrances. The mansion was 
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not of modem *date, but it was a noble 
edifice, with a richly ornamented stone front, 
and constituted the grand feature of a beau- 
tiful landscape, standing proudly conspicuous 
on an eminence, in the midst of a large, 
well wooded park, rather wild in its general 
appearance, but pleasantly diversified by 
green slopes, clusters of ornamental trees, 
and a clear stream that wound its silvery 
way, brightly and with soft sound through 
the whole extent of the territory. 

It is needless to say that Sir Reginald 
Cray, of Culverley, was quite a distinct 
person fix)m Mr. Cray, of Ashton Mills, and 
and in the former character he was not 
likely to seek long in vain for a lady to 
share his brilliant fortunes, especially as the 
only qualification he required in the wife 
of his bosom was high birth, which he was 
content to purchase at any price; for he 
knew perfecdy well that it would take a 
considerable quantity of gold to cover the low 
origin of wheels and shuttles whence he had 
emerged to shine in a more e:^alted sphere, 
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Lord Milbum was notofiously poor ; his 
daughter, the Lady Elizabeth, somewhat 
pasiSe ; the earl, therefore, did not think it 
would be either wise or politic to reject as 
a son-in-law -one who waa so well able 
to fiimish him oocaaonaUy with ways and 
means ; whilst the lady was nothing loth^ at 
the mature age of forty, to exchange her 
lonely state and home, where she had never 
enjoyed much comfort, for the advantages 
of a liberal establishment, and the higher 
position that marriage gives to a woman in 
the estimation of the world. A contract 
made with such motives on both sides was 
not likely to be very happy in its results ; 
yet, as each gained the object sought for, 
neither had a right to expect that happiness 
would flow from any other source ; for we 
must not look to reap a golden harvest if 
we do not sow the right seed. 

It was thus that the ex-manufacturar be- 
came allied to the aristocracy of the land^ 
and his whole soul was then bent upon obli- 
terating all traces of his plebeian original. 
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and perpetuating liis name as the founder of 
a noble family. This idea was cherished 
and dwelt upon till it grew into an all- 
absorbing passion, which, after the birth of 
two sons, increased to an absolute mania^ 
for he regarded his children less as objects 
of paternal care and aflfection than as instru- 
ments given him by Providence to woik out 
his own ambitious views. 

Sir Reginald Cray was one of those do* 
mestic t3rrants who fancy their authority is 
best asserted, and their dignity most effect- 
ually maintained, by making the whole 
household tremble at the sound of their foot- 
steps ; his manner was harsh, his slightest 
™h always e^„«sed in . tone of «em 
command, and the least opposition to his 
will was sure to bring down a ^thunderstorm 
upon the head of the offender. This arbi- 
trary disposition, so destructive of the peace 
that should make home more than a mere 
abiding place, was unhappily fostered by 
the meekness of his wife, a timid, nervous 
womasi, naturally amiable, but wanting that 
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fimmess of character which, united with 
good sense, and tempered by feminine soft- 
jiess, commands a man's respect, and often 
acts as a check upon his irrational humours. 

Poor Lady Elizabeth had always lived in 
fear of her father; she was now equally 
afraad of her husband, who consequently 
fell into the habit of thinking that it was 
not worth while to control his temper, so 
he gave the reins to it on every petty occa- 
sion, until he became as confirmed a despot 
.as any Indian prince or Turkish pacha. 

Some men are proud of their illustrious 
.ancestry, but Sir Reginald's pride was 
foimded upon the anticipation of an illus- 
trious posterity, and even whilst his children 
were yet in their infancy, he began to spe- 
culate upon other noble names besides that 
of Lord MUbum to grace a fixture genea- 
logical tree, of which he was himself to 
figure as the root, and his two sons 'as the 
fundamental branches spreading out, the 
one on his right hand and the other on his 
left, each having nobility grafted upon it. 
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This was the subject of his meditations by 
day and by night, for in his waking hours 
he was continually sketching out plans for 
exalting the future heirs of Culverley to the 
peerage, and in his sleep he dreamed of 
their realization. 

Thus years went on, and the boys passed 
rapidly from infancy to youth, and from 
youth to manhood. The actual speed of 
time is not so forcibly marked by any pro- 
gression of events, as by this quick transition 
from age to age, in the life of man through 
all its seven stages, drawing him still onward 
without power of resistance, towards that 
eternity which seems ever distant, although 
we know that it is approaching still nearer 
and nearer with every fleeting moment. 

Between the brothers there subsisted 
little or no fraternal affection, for they were 
brothers only by the laws of Nature, and 
not by one sacred tie either of earth or 
heaven that constitutes true brotherhood; 
yet they were brought up together, were 
companions as children, and pursued their 
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Studies under the same master at a more 
advanced age. 

Reginald, the elder of the two, a tall, 
fair, delicate youth, of extreme sensibility, 
was one of those dreamers who fancy the 
world is all poetry and romance, and who 
turn with disgust from its cold realities, 
looking for happiness in a state of things 
that has no existence except in their own 
imaginations. He was quiet and unassum- 
ing in his manners, of a mild disposition, 
and inherited in some measure the nervous 
temperament of his mother, who bestowed 
on him by far the largest share of her ma- 
ternal tenderness, and who was compara- 
tively happy in having at length secured a 
resting place for her heart's affections, which 
had never found a home before. The 
younger son, Lyttleton, was as complete a 
contrast to his brother, both in mind and 
person, as could well be imagined. Every- 
body allowed him to be decidedly hand- 
some, yet there was an air of insolent pre- 
tension about him, that gave a disagreeable 
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expression to his countenance, notwithstand- 
ing the perfect symmetry of its strongly 
marked features. Even more haughty, vio- 
lent, and overbearing than his father, it was 
remarkable that those very traits of character 
which seemed to threaten perpetual warfare 
between two such turbulent spirits should 
produce exactly the contrary effect ; and 
that while the unpresuming heir was made 
to suffer under a constant system of tyranny, 
the bolder youth, who dared to set paternal 
authority at defiance, was treated with uni- 
form indulgence. It might be that Sir 
Reginald saw and admired in his second son 
the elements of his own nature still more 
folly developed; or it might be that the 
boy's ascendency over him arose in the first 
instance firom a curious circumstance that 
occurred when young Lyttleton was about 
six years of age. The baronet, no doubt, 
would have been equally surprised and 
indignant at such an assumption; perhaps, 
sincerely so, for most of us are quite uncon- 
scious at times of the influences by which 
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we are really governed, and there certainly 
is* no point on which it is more easy to 
deceive ourselves. The incident alluded to 
was this. The child, who was exceedingly - 
precocious, and gifted with extraordinary 
powers of imitation, was one day amusing 
himself and his nurse with a mimic repre- 
sentation of his father in one of those violent 
fits of passion which he had often witnessed, 
stamping his feet, clenching his tiny hands, 
and uttering, with all the force his infantine 
voice was able to command, certain profane 
expressions that he had heard used on such 
occasions — expressions of which he did not 
comprehend the meaning, although his me- 
mory retained the sound. In the midst of 
this exhibition, his father happened to pass 
the nursery door, and hearing unusual iokens 
of merriment, stopped for a moment to ascer- 
tain the cause, thinking the boy might be 
reciting some ludicrous verses, when, to his 
utter astonishment he discovered that the 
whole performance was a satire upon him- 
self ; that he was actually made a subject of 



mock^, aivd that the thunder of his wrjith, 
which he had hitherto supposed could excite 
only terror, was set at nought and turned 
into ridicule by a mere baby. Enraged 
beyond measure; he burst fimously intolhe 
apLnent, vodLatmg- 

" I'll teach you to mimic me, sir I" 
"I can do it without teaching/' replied 
the audacious child, looking at him fear- 
lessly, "See here;" and he went through 
the same manoeuvres as before, with as much 
boldness as if he were certain of applause, 
neither abashed nor intimidated by the me- 
nacing looks of his auditor, who was literally 
held speechless by the excess of his amaze- 
ment. 

The terrified nurse had vanished imme- 
diately after the appearance of her master 
on the scene of action, fiilly expecting that 
the little culprit would be rewarded for his 
daring expldt by a severe chastisement, and 
entertaining, moreover, certain misgivings 
on her own account as having been a party 
to the offence; but, strange to say, the 
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• eflfrontery of her young charge not only- 
saved him from the punishment he so justly 
merited, but gave him a decided advantage 
over his father, who, like many unreasonable 
men, dreaded nothing so niuch as being 
laughed at, even by a child. Such must 
have been the feeling, a-lthough he was not 
himself aware of it, that prompted him to 
suppress his anger and make light of the 
aiFair, merely saying, as he turned away — 
" If ever I find you doing anything of this 
kind again, sir, I shall punish you severely, 
depend upon it." And with this threat he 
walked out of the room, leaving the boy 
to glory in his triumph, for a trimnph he 
instinctively felt it to be. 

Sir Reginald Cray never mentioned the 
incident to any one, but from that time he 
certainly stood in fear of young Lyttleton's 
powers of ridicule, and even took some pains 
to conciliate his good will by admitting him 
to a degree of familiarity that, in the elder 
son, would have been treated as presumption, 
and thus the bolder youth came to look 
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upon his brother with a feelmg ahnost 
amounting to contempt, and to consider 
himself as immeasurably his superior in all 
things except the accident of birth, which, 
in the eyes of the world, had given the 
elder an advantage over him, of which he 
was always envious. 
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CHAPTER m. 



The first real sorrow experienced by Re- 
ginald Cray was the death of his mother, 
which happened some few months after he 
had attained his majority, being probably 
hastened by the fatigue and excitement 
attending the celebration of that momentous 
event. Yet she had beheld with pride and 
pleasure the magnificent display by which 
her husband thought proper to proclaim to 
the world that his eldest son was of age, 
little dreaming that the time would come 
when that beloved son, who was now ho- 
noured as the fixture lord of the domain, 
would stand outside its gates, a stranger 
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¥^antmg bread ; and it was perhaps ordained 
in ihercy that the poor lady should be sum- 
moned hence before the gathering of those 
dar£ cioiids that were destined to over- 
shadow his fature days. Sir Reginald cared 
little or nothing for his son personally, out 
as heir to his title and estate he considered 
him of the highest unportance ; therefore his 
twenty-first birtliday was kept with an osten- 
tatious parade of rejoicmg, intended to im- 
press upon the public mind that the heir of 
Sir Reginald Cray, of Culverley, was a 
personage of no little consequence. 

The church beUs were rung ; the tenants 
and villagers were regaled in the pairk ; and 
the gentry entertained, in the great banquet- 
ing haU of the mansion. There was danc- 
ing, and music, and feasting, j&om the rising 
of t& suii to the going down thereof ; 
ana he who Sv^as already marKed for 
misfortune, and was eventually earned 
to tlie grave unnoticed and unknown^ 
was the centre of that trilliaiit scene, tne 
object of general homage and .gratuTatioiq. 
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It was then that Lyttelton felt, more keenly 
than he had ever felt before, the wide dis- 
tinction between the position of an elder 
and a younger son. He was mortified at 
witnessing the imiversal respect paid to his 
brother, whilst he was himself comparatively 
neglected, and all the evil passions of his 
natm'e were aroused by this public demon- 
stration of the rights and advantages of pri- 
mogeniture. 

Jealous and discontented, he looked upon 
the festivities of the day as an insult to him- 
self, and withdrew in a sullen mood to the 
most lonely part of the park, to brood over 
the unequal dispensations of Providence, 
and murmur at the fate that had sent his 
brother into the world before him. The 
loud acclamations of the joyous rustics as 
they drank the health of the heir, augmen- 
ted his displeasure, and gave birth to yet 
more sinftil thoughts — ^the mark of Cain was 
in shadow on his brow, reflected from some 
dark and shapeless vision that floated through 
his excited brain, whilst a voice seemed to 
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whisper in his ear — *'If he were not, all 
these honotirs would be thine." They were 
the words of the tempter, and though he 
dared not foUow up the dreadful suggestion 
which they conveyed, he hated his brother 
in his secret soul, and would gladly have 
done him any injury that would not lead to 
his own hurt. This evil disposition was not 
suspected by the unoffending object of his 
malevolence, who was far too amiable to 
imagine that enmity could subsist without a 
cause; nor would his unworldly mind have 
comprehended the feeling whence it arose. 

About six months after the birthday fete, 
Lady Elizabeth Cray died of decline. 

Reginald felt her loss deeply, for he was 
the only one who had known and apprecia- 
ted the many quiet, unobtrusive virtues that 
had lain hidden in her heart, finding no 
room to expand themselves, as flowers some- 
times wither and die in the bud, for want of 
the genial sunshine that 'should draw them 
forth, and bid them blossom to the world. 
Soon after this event, he obtained with some 
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difficulty his father's permission to mak;e a 
continental tour, a project he had enter- 
tained for some time, but had delayed o^ 
account of his mother's declining health, as 
he knew that his absence would leav9 her 
without the comfort and consolation she sq 
much needed. 

Sir Eeginald gave his consent upon these 
two conditions — ^that he should not remain 
abroad for more than the space of two years, 
and that immediately on his return he should 
marry a lady whose ranjs: in life would en- 
hance the dignity of the family. The young 
man did pot ex^xJtly like the latter stipula- 
tion, but he knew his father too well to at- 
tempt to gain his poin;t on any other terms, 
and, after all, a promise that had two years 
to run was a very different thing from one 
that was to be fulfilled on the moment; he 
therefore inconsiderately pledged his word, 
and in so doing sealed his own doom. 

He set off in high spirits, with as fair a 
prospect before him of present enjoyment 
and future prosperity as any young man 
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could deare. Money was liberally supplied 
to him by his father, who was too vain a 
man not to take especial care that his son 
should appear abroad in a style that would 
reflect the light of its glory upon himself; 
and, with the means thus at his command 
of travelling in the easiest manner, and 
going wherever he pleased, Reginald's heart 
beat lightly in his bosom, and his fine coun- 
tenance was animated with the pleasure 
derived from joys anticipated, as he sprang 
upon his horse, and waving a last adieu to 
his father, who was standing with dignified 
composure at the hall door to witness his 
departure, he gallopped down the avenue, 
followed by his groom. 

Outside the park gates a number of the 
tenants had assembled, to see " the yoimg 
squire set off on his travels," and express 
their heartfelt wishes for his safe return ; 
and he checked his horse to shake hands 
with these well-meaning people, and say a 
kind word to each in turn, as they poured 
forth their hearty good wiU in such vocifera- 
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tions as these—" God bless you, Mr. Regi- 
nald 1" " Wishing you health and happiness, 
sir 1" " Hope your honour will come back 
safe and well 1" &c., &c., showing how po- 
pular he was amongst those who looked 
upon him as their future lord. 

Lyttleton had purposely kept out of the 
way, as he suspected that some such de- 
monstration would be made, and did not 
want to be a witness to it. Therefore, he 
had taken leave of his brother early in the 
morning, and gone off to Preston on pre- 
tence of business. 

A few weeks had elapsed since the de- 
parture of Reginald, when the baronet took 
occasion to speak to his younger son on the 
subject of turniag his attention towards the 
choice of a profession, an intimation that 
was by no means agreeable to the yoimg 
gentleman, who did not scruple to express 
— ^in rather strong terms — ^his distaste for a 
professional career, and his surprise that his 
father should entertain such an idea. 

"I really see no alternative,'* said the 
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baronet, in reply. " As a yoimgcr son you 
will, of course, have to make a name for 
yourself, and there are three roads open to 
you: the church, the army, and the bar; 
either may give you a high position, and 
whichever you select, it will be in my power 
to back you, both with money and influ- 
ence: therefore all you have to do is, to 
consult your own inclinations," 

" Then, sir, the plain truth is, my incli- 
nations do not lean towards either. I hate 
the army, and as for the other two lines you 
propose, I should never get through the 
necessary drudgery." 

" That is unfortunate," replied his father, 
rather coldly, "since it will be absolutely 
necessary that you should fix upon one or 
other of them." 

" I really do not see the absolute neces- 
sity," said Lyttleton. 

"I am surprised you do not; it is suffi- 
ciently obvious, that is, if you are to be 
anybody at aU," said his father. 

" It seems to me very possible to hit upon 
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art easier metlibd of making somebody of 
myself tliari by playing knave at the bar, or 
hypocrite in the pulpit," said young Hopeful. 

Sir Reginald laughed at this view of the 
case, and replied 

" If you have any better plan to offer, 1 
cannot possibly object. What is it you 
think of doing t" 

" Marrying a rich widow, and getting a 
seat in Parliaments" 

" Not a bad idea, certiainly, if it can be 
carried out, but the connection must be 
good, and I doubt whether, in your present 
position, you will be able to comniand for- 
tiine and family- too, in a wife." 

" I am of a different opinion^" replied the 
young man, glancing ait his handsome per- 
son in an opposite mirror ; "at any rate the 
trial is worth making, arid as I don't mean 
to be particular about a few years more or 
less, you understand, I have the better 
chance of success." 

"But heirs, Lyttletori, heirs — ^you must 
hoti lose sight of that," siiid Sir Kegiriald, 
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again laughing ; to which obsieryation Ly ttle* 
ton coolly replied that he was not going to 
rn^rry his grandmother. 

"Then you have somebody in view, I 
suppose?" 

^^ Excuse me^ i^r ; that is at present en- 
tirely my own aflfair. All I ask of you is, 
to j^ve me two years abroad, as you have 
given Reginald ; and if, at the end of that 
time, there is np prospect of my plan suc- 
ceedipg, I will be content to adopt yours." 

Sir Reginald was perfectly satisfied ; Be 
ki^ew. tihe yoijth he had to deal with, and 
felt sure his plan would succeed; still he 
could not evei^ guess at the object of his 
matiinionial speculation, but feeling assured 
there w^s something ijaore ip it than ^ mere 
vain boast, he made ijp hi$ mipd to give the 
desif ed peipiijgsion without fiirther inquiry. 

In less than a fortnight after this conver- 
sation, Lj^tleton pray was in Paris. His 
father had furnished him with the means pf 
obtaining liberal supplier of money through 
one of tne principal booking houses, and his 
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grandfather, Lord Milbum, with introduc- 
tions to several English families of distinction 
then sojourning in the French capital, both 
gentlemen being pretty well convinced they 
were forwarding a good cause ; and of the 
advants^s thus afforded him Lyttleton was 
not slow to avail himself^ having a specific 
object in view. The Honourable Mrs. Drum- 
mond was in Paris. She was a coarse, 
masculine woman, some fifteen or sixteen 
years older than himself but then she was 
a well endowed widow, the niece of a 
bishop, and the cousin of a lord. She had 
met him several times at the hoiise of his 
grandfather, and had spoken in flattering 
terms of bis personal attractions to a friend, 
which fidend had duly reported her com- 
mendations to the object of them, and it 
was on this vantage ground he took his 
stand. 

For a time, however, his ffliccess appeared 
to be doubtful ; there was a rival candidate 
in the field ; but he was not one to g^ve up 
easily a point he had resolved to carry, and 
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his perseverance met with all the success he 
had expected. The widow was wooed and 
won, and in less than six months from the 
time of his crossing the channel he presented 
her at Munich to his astonished brother 
in the character of Mrs. LytUeton Cray. 
Reginald had, in the meantime, been wan- 
dering beneath the sunny skies of Italy, 
dreaming of past ages amongst the classic 
monuments of ancient Rome, poetizing the 
beauties of Tuscany, and indulging, to the 
full, his romantic aspirations amid the wild 
scenery of the Tyrol, through which he 
passed into the Bavarian dominions. The 
meeting with his brother at Mimich waa a 
great surprise to him, but not so great as 
the introduction that first made him aware 
of his near relationship to the lady in ques- 
tion, for Sir Reginald, in his very concise 
epistles, had made no mention of Lj^tleton's 
movements, and the brothers held no cor- 
respondence with each other, so that he was 
not only ignorant of the actual marriage, 
but even of the fact that such an event was 
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in contemplation ; and when the bride was 
introduced to him, was so completely off his 
guard as to start back with unmistakeable 
signs of amazement, and exclaim, "Good 
Heavens!" — a mode of congratulation not 
exactly warranted by the laws of politeness, 
and well understood by the worldly woman, 
who never forgot or forgave it. 

Lyttleton ^felt angry, too, yet he would, 
perhaps, have been rather disposed to re- 
joice, if he could have foreseen how this 
unfayour^ible impression would act upon the 
high toned mind of his sensitive brother, 
who looked with disgust upon so ill assorted 
a union, ^ being both imprincipled afid. 
degrading. 

" What a revolting mockejy," he said to 
himself, "is a marriage like this, of the 
heart'? most sacred affections. Oh, Love I 
why is thy t^^mple ever thu3 desecrated? 
^ooijker, much sooner, woiild I give up all 
that belongs tio my birthright than continue 
^o hold it by offering up such unholy ipcense 
&t thy shrine !" 
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It ifl m easy thing, when prosperity is 
hovering around us, illuming the flowery 
path with her effulgent rays, and pointing 
with rosy fingers to bright and glorious 
scenes in tte distance — ^it is easy then to 
say, "All this I could resign." But when 
we see the flowers withering, and the golden 
lights fading away — ^when we feel the sharp 
thorns springing up beneath our feet, and 
behold the dark clouds rolling on thicker 
and faster before us, shutting out for ever 
the glowing prospect on which our eyes had 
been used to dwell — ^who would not sigh 
with regret over the memory of that which 
was lost ? 

With his 'mind already predisposed, by 
existing circumstances, to lose sight of all 
prudential considerations, Reginald Cray 
found himself thrown in the way of a dan- 
ger from which he made no attempt to 
escape. In the course of his rambles he 
liad chanced to meet with one of those 
highly gifted musicians, of whom Germany 
may claim to be tlie fatherland. He was a 
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man one might have supposed to belong to 
some other world, so little did he know of 
this. An enthusiast in the sublime art to 
which his whole soul was devoted, he ex- 
isted in a state of beatitude, surrounded by 
an atmosphere of his own creation, through 
which he saw nothing of the realities of life, 
being satisfied to believe that aU was as it 
appeared to be, and that human nature was 
made up of such harmonious elements as 
constituted his own state of being. But he 
had the one besetting sin which is so fre- 
quently the companion of genius — ^he was 
improvident, literally taking no thought for 
the morrow, consequently he was always 
poor, a circumstance that mattered little as 
regarded one whose desires were so few and 
simple, and whose happiness was centred 
within the narrow limits of his studio ; yet, 
for his daughter's sake, it might have been 
as well if he had bestowed more thought on 
the world and its ways. 

His usual residence was at Munich, but 
Reginald had been some days in that capital 
before he thought of calling upon him, 
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although he had been cordially mvited, and 
had faithfully promised so to do ; however, 
on the day he so unexpectedly met with 
Lyttleton and his lady, he sought out the 
musician's abode, a mean looking house in 
an obscure quarter of the city ; yet poor as 
it was in outward seeming, there was that 
within which gave it, to the charmed eyes 
of the visitor, aU the lustre of an enchanted 
palace. Agnes Biesberg was one of those 
beautiful creations of Nature that seem bom 
to realise the bright ideal of a poet's dream. 
Her face was one that an artist would select 
as a study for the angel of his picture, so 
calm in its radiance, so celestial in its ex- 
pression ; the deep blue eyes, that beamed 
with heavenly light, the golden hair, the 
slight graceful form, the voice soft and me- 
lodious as music on the waters — ^all these 
were charms that could scarcely fail to cap- 
tivate the senses of a young man like Regi- 
nald Cray, especially at this particular mo- 
ment, when every thought and feeling was 
so powerMly influenced by the late inter- 
view with his brother's unattractive bride. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The brothers, though located in the same 
paxt of the city, saw very little of each 
other, only meeting now and then by acci- 
dent, when they merely interchanged such 
civilities as might pass between slight ae- 
quamtances, and went their separate ways. 
Reginald had motives for this avoidance 
even more powerM than his distaste for the 
society of the newly-married couple, for his 
visita to Mr. lliesberg were now of daily 
recun-ence, and he was perfectly aware of 
the dangerous position in which he might 
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be placed should any suspicion be awakened 
as to the magnet that attracted him towards 
the musician's abode. He trusted to secresy 
for his safety, but it was leaning on a bro- 
ken staff, for there are always numerous out- 
letsj invisible and unsuspected, by which a 
secret may escape from the surest hold, and 
find its way to the ears from which we 
would most desire to guard it. In this case 
it was betrayed by a very simple accident. 

One of the ptudents at the university, a 
young Frenchman named Camille Dupont, 
was nearly related to Mrs. Lyttleton Cray, 
whose marriage he looked upon as a most 
fortunate event, insomuch as it had been the 
means of bringing her to Munich, and there- 
by procuring for himself several pleasant 
excursions, and divers other gaieties, that 
would not have fallen to his lot but for 
some such happy contingency. He was a 
lively, good-natured youth, about seventeen, 
always ready for a frolic, but without the 
slightest tincture of malice or mischief in his 
disposition. Nothing would have tempted 
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him to do an injury wilfiilly to any human 
being, yet it was through his agency that 
the ruin of a very amiable but most unfor- 
tunate man was accomplished. Incapable 
of deception himself, he was wholly imsus- 
picious of the artifices that are so constantly 
practised by more sophisticated members of 
the community at large, for the advancement 
of their own particular views, and he was 
for that very reason selected by Lyttleton 
Cray as a fitting instrument to be employed 
in the furtherance of certain designs that the 
latter was prompted, by unexpected circum- 
stances, to form against his unwary brother. 
The apparently trifling incident that gave him 
the first idea of Keginald's ill-fated attach- 
ment was this. One morning he was ridmg 
in a close carriage through one of the nar- 
row streets of the suburbs, accompanied by 
his wife and the student, when his attention 
was directed by the former towards a gentle- 
man who was walking rather hurriedly a 
little in advance of them. 

"Is not that your brother?" she inquired* 
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"Yes, I think it is his slovenly walk,*' was 
the reply; "shall we ask him where he is 
going?" 

But the question was needless, for at that 
moment he stopped at a door which stood 
half open, and, passing through, disappeared, 
without observing either the vehicle or its 
occupants. 

"Dear me I" said the lady, "who can he 
possibly be visiting at that shabby looking 
house?" 

"That is where Mr. Eiesberg lives," ob- 
served Dupont, who spoke tolerably good 
English; "Monsieur goes to see him, per- 
haps." 

"And who is Mr. Eiesberg, Camille?" 

"I thought I had told you, aunt; he 
teaches music, and I am meaning to take 
some lessons of him. Your brother, is he 
fond of music, Mr. Cray?" 

"I don't know, I'm sure — ^very likely," re- 
plied Lyttelton, carelessly. 

"Mr. Eiesberg is a great performer," con- 
tinued the youth with his usual vivacity — 
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"he plays the violin admirably, and the 
piano also. It is the piano I am studymg, 
I am so fond of that instrmnent; and Mr. 
Riesberg — oh! you should do well to hear 
him play — ^it is magnificent I He has got 
such a pretty daughter, Mademoiselle Agnes 
— she is quite beautiful; I never saw any 
one so beautiful in my life." 

"Indeed I" responded Lyttleton, who was 
not so utterly indifferent to this piece of in- 
telligence as to the laudation of the Ger- 
man's musical abilities; "pray what age may 
the young lady be ?" 

"Near to seventeen, I should believe. If 
you would like to see her, you can easily 
call with me when I go to arrange the time 
for taking my lessons, and then — ^" 

"How ridiculously you talk, Camillel" 
said the lady, with some asperity; "what in 
the world should Mr. Cray want to see your 
music master's daughter for ? " 

" Only because everybody likes to look at 
pretty girls, aunt — at least, I know I do, and 
^hat; harm is it ?" 
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"None at all," replied Lytdeton, laughing, 
"young ladies were made I suppose to be 
looked at by young gentlemen who have 
nothing better to do; but I must confess 
that I have not much taste myself for beau- 
ties of seventeen. Milk and water is all 
very well in its way, but rather insipid 
when we get past our bread and butter 
days. Therefore, I shall decline your 
obliging offer, Monsieur Camille." 

This indirect compliment had the desired 
effect of appeasing the angry fair one, and 
nothing more was said on the subject ; but 
it did not pass from the mind of Lyttleton 
Cray, who meditated upon what he had 
heard and seen tiU he had made it the basis 
of a domestic drama, in which he saw him- 
self exalted to the very summit of Ins 
ambition. 

"Many a romantic fool has ruined him- 
self by a love match," he said exultingly — 
" and he is exactly the man to do it. Let 
him but marry her, and my fortune is 
made." 
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Then, following up this idea, he began 
to consider whether it might not be possible 
to induce the young Frenchman to become 
a spy upon his brother's actions. He was 
himself about to leave Munich in a few 
days, for Paris, but he had reason to believe 
that Eeginald contemplated a much longer 
stay, and he saw that it would be of the 
utmost importance in fmthering his own 
views, to establish some mode of communi- 
cation by which he might be pretty accura- 
tely informed of his proceedings, and thus 
enabled to judge whether there was any 
truth in the conjectures ^on which his new- 
bom hopes were founded. He knew that 
the only way to gain the assistance of 
Camille was bj'- persuading him that no 
mischief was intended by the proposed 
espial ; nor did he anticipate much difficulty * 
in imposing this belief on one of so frank 
and generous a nature ; therefore, he formed 
his plans accordingly, and the result fully 
answered his expectations. 

Camille, being remarkably handsome, 



possessed a certain amount of personal 
vanity that was quite natural at his age, but 
rather inconvenient, as leading him to covet 
many expenmve trifles for outward adorn- 
ment his means were too limited to compass, 
so that it was easy to gain his hearty good 
will by ministering to that little foible, 
which the wily schemer did not scruple to 
take advantage of for his own particular 
benefit. The present of a splendid emerald 
ring so far won upon the affections of the 
delighted youth that he was ready to place 
his life in jeopardy for the sake of so liberal 
a friend, firmly believing, with all the sim- 
plicity of a young, imcorrupted heart, that 
such generosity must surely be accompanied 
by every corresponding virtue. If he had 
known the true object of the gift he would 
have recoiled with horror from the pollution 
of its touch ; but it was not tUl many years 
afterwards that he learned how much misery 
he unconsciously wrought, and the worth- 
lessness of him whose diabolical schemes he 
involuntarily aided. 
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"Camille," said Lyttleton, "I want you to 
do me an especial service; but, first of all, 
can you keep a secret?" 

"Oh, yes; do not fear for me — ^I vnll not 
disclose a secret ever; and shall have much 
pleasure to do you service, if I am able." 

"That's a good fellow — ^it is only to help 
me in playing off a joke upon my solemn 
brother. You see how unsociable he is; 
why, he has hardly come near us since we 
have been here." 

" Can you tell why is it?" said Camille. 

"I can only guess ; and my notion is that 
he is carrying on a courtship with somebody 
here in Munich that he does not want me to 
know anything about, for he was always 
fond of doing things on the sly system." 

"Perhaps it is Mademoiselle Riesberg," 
said the youth. " Do you not remember he 
went to the house ? I never have seen him 
but that one time." 

"And he has never seen you at all, that 
IS the best of it; for I strongly suspect that 
you have hit upon the right person. In fact, 
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I am pretty sure of it; and if I could only 
find him out I would have such glorious 
fun!" 

" Hah ! I should very much like to help 
you in that. What would you do, Mr. 
Cray?" 

" Why, if I were to hear he was privately 
married, I would send a large wedding cake 
from England,^ and would have a flammg 
account of the marriage in all the London 
newspapers, as if it had been celebrated 
with great magnificence. How surprised he 
would be, when he thought he had kept it 
so quietly to himself." 

Camille seemed to enjoy the idea ama- 
zingly, and said, with great gle^- 

" That would be famous ! How I would 
laugh if Monsieur Reginald should marry la 
belle Agnes." 

"Well, then, what I want you to do is 
this. It seems you are going to take music 
lessons of her fathet at his house, so that 
you will have opportunities of observing 
whether there is anything of the sort going 
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on, and can write to me all about it : but 
you must not let my brother know who you 
are, or he would be upon his guard, and 
then you would discover nothing." 

" Yes, yes ; I comprehend. If he should 
know I am your Mend, he would avoid to 
let me see when he makes his visits." 
" Just so, and that would spoil all." 
Camille entered into the plot with all the 
zest of a frolicsome schoolboy, believing it 
to be nothing more than a harmless jest, and 
promised he would take particular care not 
to betray his coimection with the family : a 
promise he kept but too well. 

This conversation took place only the 
day, before Lyttleton and his lady quitted 
the Bavarian capital ; and being satisfied that 
he had secured an efficient aUy, the former 
had no wish to remam longer, as he looked 
forward to a happy release in Paris from 
that close attendance on his wife which she 
rigorously exacted at this place, where, she 
had no intimate acquaintances. Before he 
left, however, it was necessary, as a matter 
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of form, to take leave of his brother, and he 
was on the point of going out to call at his 
hotel for that purpose, when a letter was 
brought to him bearing the London post- 
mark, and directed in Lord Milbum's hand- 
writing. He opened it without returning to 
the apartment where he had just left his 
wife, and when he had read it congratulated 
himself on this precaution, as he at once 
resolved not to make the contents known to 
any one. The epistle was brie:^ for Lord 
Mnbum was now so old and infirm that it 
was a great exertion for him to write a let- 
ter; but the case was urgent, as Sir Eeginald 
was dangerously ill, and had desired that his 
sons should be simamoned home with- 
out delay. Having stated this important 
fact in a few words, his lordship went on to 
say: "I should have written to Reginald if 
I had been sure he was still at Munich; but 
as you will, of course, know where a letter 
may find him, in case he has left, I beg you 
will not lose an instant in communicating 
this intelligence, as he had better set out 
immediately." 
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Lyttleton perused this document two or 
three times, then put it into his pocket, and 
sauntered towards the hotel, where his 
brother was staying. It was nearly noon, 
yet Reginald was still in his dressing gown, 
lying idly on a sofa, reading. 

" Oh, is it you, Lyttleton — ^what news ?" 

" None, that I know of^ except that we 
are off to-morrow morning to Paris, so I just 
looked in to say good-bye." 

" Going back to Paris, are you. How 
long do you mean to stay there ?" 

" I don't exactly know ; it will depend 
on circumstances. By the way, where do 
you intend to go next?" 

" Probably to Vienna, but I have not 
quite determined. I had some thoughts of 
going to St. Petersburg, but it is rather too 
late in the year for that. At all events I 
shall stay here two or three weeks longer, 
and as soon as I change my quarters will 
write to my father to let him know where I 
am. By the way, if you are going to- 
morrow, I ought to pay my respects to Mrs, 
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Cray. Shall I walk back with you?" 
" Why, no— It would be no use, for she 
wiU be out all the morning paying farewell 
visits; and, this evening, we are engaged; 
so I am afraid you will not see her at all as 
we start very early to-morrow. But I can 
carry your adieus and say what is polite, 
which will do quite as well." 

Eeginald was not sorry to be relieved 
from this duty, but he had no idea that his 
brother had invented these excuses to pre- 
vent him from calling on Mrs. Cray. The 
fact was Lyttleton was apprehensive, that, in 
paying this compliment to his lady, Regi- 
nald might chance to meet with young 
Dupont, an accident he was most anxious to 
guard against for reasons sufficiently obvious. 
After about ten minutes conversation of a 
desultory, unimportant character, the two 
brothers shook hands and parted with as 
much indifference as if they expected to 
meet agam in half an hour. They never 
saw each other more; but, thirty years after- 
wards, they met as already told, in their 
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way to "that bourn whence no traveller 
returns" — "Where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest." 
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CHAPTER V. 



Lyttleton Cray had been married above 
three months, yet had not fiilly determined 
in his own mind how far it would be expe- 
dient to take his wife into his confidence, 
and while that question was still pending, 
he deemed it prudent to wear in her sight 
that semblance of good feeling and principle 
which, like skilful gilding, hides every de- 
feet, and gives in appearance the worth of 
solid gold to paltry images of wood or clay. 
He had contrived to keep from her know- 
\ege the ftrr^ngement he Jiad made with 
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young Dupont, whom he had induced, by 
some plausible pretext, to keep a guarded 
silence in his aunt's presence, on the subject 
of Reginald's supposed engagement; and, 
continuing to act on the same principle of 
caution, he did not mention his grandfather's 
letter until they reached Paris, when he 
unblushingly asserted that he had received 
it at the banker's, where he called immedi- 
ately on his arrival, ostensibly to get a 
supply of money, but in reality to give an 
air of truth to this falsehood. The uneasi- 
ness he experienced respecting his father's 
illness was, however, no fiction, for he did, 
indeed, most sincerely hope that Sir Regi- 
nald would not depart this life upon such 
very short notice, and was impatient to pro- 
ceed at once to England, that he might be 
upon the spot, ready to take instant advan- 
tage of such intelligence from Munich as, he 
doubted not, he should soon receive. 

These hasty measures were not at all 
agreeable to his wife, who cared very little 
whetl^er the bayonet lived or died^ not being 
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aware that she might possibly have some 
future interest in the matter, and having 
calculated upon appearing at all the fsuhion- 
able places of resort around the French 
capital imder the escort of her handsome 
young husband, whose exterior advantages 
she valued highly, inasmuch as she thought 
they would teud to obliterate from the me- 
mory of sodety the decrepit figure of an 
aged individual to whom she had formerly 
been linked in holy wedlock, a blot upon 
her history she was most anxious to erase. 
There were several Freuch families of dis- 
tinction belonging to the circle in which she 
revolved, to whom she had not yet had the 
opportunity of introdudng her new append- 
age, so that this ill-timed indisposition of 
Sir Reginald Cray was particularly vexa- 
tious, and she manifested her e:3d;reme an- 
noyance by a display of general ill humour, 
which Lyttleton affected not to observe, as 
he meditated a speedy escape. 

" If you choose to go off in such a violent 
hmry," she said, "though I cannot say I 
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see the necessity for it, I hope you don't 
expect me to go with you.*' 

Now, this was precisely what he aimed 
at, yet he thought it as well, in the present 
state of his affairs, to express a becoming 
amount of regret at leaving her behind him, 
to which she did not incline a very favour- 
able ear, having enough of worldly wisdom 
to be somewhat doubtful as to the sincerity 
of such professions. 

"It is very lucky I happened to call at 
Lemoine^g to-day," he remarked, "or I 
should have known nothing about it, for 
they were just going to forward the letter to 
Munich." 

" I wish to Heaven they had, then !" re- 
plied the lady, pettishly. "What do you 
mean to do about your brother ?" 

"I must write to him this moment; I 
shall just have time to do that, and settle 
some other matters, before I go, as the dili- 
gence does not start for a couple of hours: 
The shortest way will be to enclose my 
grandfather's letter, with just a few words 
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£rom myself, in the envelope. It had better 
go through Lemoine's, for they have a 
quicker mode of communication than the 
post." 

He wrote, or made a pretence of writing, 
two or three lines, sealed and directed the 
packet, and, saying he would take it him- 
self, went out as if for that purpose ; but the 
letter remained in his pocket till he foimd 
an opportimity of destroying it, and in two 
hours he was on the road to Calais. 

At that period the journey between Paris 
and London was not quite so easily or so 
speedily accomplished as in these pleasanter 
times, nor was a French diHgence either the 
most comfortable or the most expeditious 
mode of travelling ; but all things must have 
an end, and even a journey in a stage coach, 
interminable as it may now appear, cannot 
last for ever. 

On his arrival in London, Lyttleton called 
at his grandfather's house, but as the old 
gentleman was out of town, he could learn 
nothing there beyond the bare fact that his 
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father was still in being ; yet even this was a 
considerable relief to his mind, and during 
the rest of the journey which, for the greater 
speed, was performed with post horses, his 
busy brain was occupied in maturing the 
plans by which he hoped to gain possession 
of all he had so long coveted. 

It was early in the autumn, and one of 
the brightest of those golden days peculiar 
to that richest and most beautiful of all the 
seasons of the year. A remarkably brilliant 
sunset threw its gorgeous colouring over a 
scene scarcely equalled, perhaps, in all Eng- 
land for variety and loveliness, and as 
Lyttleton entered the park gates he paused 
for a brief space to gaze around him with a 
feeling almost approaching to admiration, 
for, insensible as he was in general to the 
charms of landscape scenery, he could not 
help being struck by the beauties of this. 
The noble mansion stood, proudly pre-emi- 
nent, at the far end of a broad avenue 
formed by trees of luxuriant growth, on the 
height from which the estate derived its 
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name of Ciilverley Rise. It was a grand 
edifice ; and at that moment any imaginative 
spectator might have fancied he was looking 
on one of the enchanted palaces of the Ara- 
bian tales, for the whole fabric appeared to 
be illumined with dazzling lights of purple, 
crimson, and gold, that streamed fix)m every 
window, as if emanating from some magic 
scene of splendour passing within. The 
winding stream, the verdant slopes, and the 
majestic trees were all tinged with the same 
resplendent hues, and there were fine pas- 
ture meadows, and fields of waving com, 
all appertaining to that fair domain, which 
might, indeed, be called a rich inheritance. 

The sight was not such as to lessen the 
desire for possession in the brieast of an en- 
vious, unprincipled man; and as his eyes 
still wandered from one to another of the 
objects that, familiar as they had been to 
him from childhood, had never appeared in 
so attractive a light as now, he said to him- 
self— 

" Anx I not^ also, mj father's son ? Then 
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why should a man submit to unjust laws of 
man's making if he can find means to right 
hunself?" 

And with this wretched attempt to quiet 
his conscience by specious reasoning, he 
hastened his steps towards the house. 

-Sir Reginald was better; the immediate 
danger was past, but his wasted fi:ume and 
pallid countenance gave evidence that his 
days were numbered, and the sand of his 
hour glass nearly run out. 

Still he clung to life with all the tenacity 
of a man whose heart is wholly of this 
world, and his chief anxiety was to hasten 
the return of Reginald, for whom he had 
been negotiating an alliance with one of the 
first families in the county. Lyttleton's 
marriage had given him the highest satisfac- 
tion; still he considered it of much more 
importance that his eldest son, the future 
representative of his dignity, should unite 
himself with a noble house, and he had 
taken infinite pains to secure the promise of 
Viscount ^ellbridge, that }ie would be 
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graciously pleased to bestow on Mr. Regi- 
nald Cray, with a suitable dower, the hand 
of his fourth daughter, Lady Letitia, who 
was not much over twenty, and extremely 
accomplished, but very plain, and, moreover, 
gifted by nature with a temper that is aptly 
described by the word "snappish." Two 
of the elder sisters were married, and the 
third engaged to a man of rank, but, as 
there were three younger ones all rather 
pretty and very amiable, it is probable that 
the noble peer thought it the best policy not 
to neglect an opportunity of marrying his 
shrewish, unlovely daughter to the heir of 
a wealthy baronet, although his pedigree 
would not bear a strict investigation ; for, 
to say the truth, both he and his countess 
had been haunted with sad misgivings as to 
the chances of Lady Letitia ever figuring in 
the interesting character of a bride at all. 
So anxious was Sir Reginald to witness the 
completion of this hopefiil scheme, that he 
quite lost sight of the agreement he had 
made with his son to allow him two years 
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of fireedom, not mucli more than half of 
which time was yet expired; and as day 
after day passed on without word or sign to 
denote his coming, the wrath and indigna- 
tion of the father at this seeming neglect 
were so violent as to threaten a return of all 
the dangerous symptoms of his disorder. 
Lyttleton had told him that when Lord 
Milbum's express reached Munich, his 
brother was gone out for two or three days 
on a sketching excursion, therefore he had 
left the letter with his valet, charging him 
to deliver it to his master the instant he re- 
turned, so that he ought to have arrived in 
England about the same time as himself, for 
he would come by a more direct route than 
through Paris, which he, Lyttleton, had 
been obliged to take in his way on his wife's 
account. 

More than a week, however, had now 
elapsed, and the dissatisfaction of the bare- 
net had reached a fearful height, when Lyt- 
tleton took occasion to instH into his mind 
the first drop of that subtle poison which 
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was destined to destroy all the brilliant pros- 
pects, the peace, the health, and eventually 
the life, of the ill-fated heir. 

One morning Sir Reginald, whose natural 
irritability was, if possible, increased by ill- 
ness, had been indulging in furious invec- 
tives against the absentee, when Lyttleton 
abruptly asked — 

"Does Reginald know anything about 
your views respecting the Wellbridge peo- 
ple ? " 

" No. I thought it would be time enough 
when he came." 

" Then that can't be the reason why he 
keeps away." 

"The reason why he keeps away!" echoed 
his father in a tone that indicated the utmost 
astonishment at such an observation. "What 
do you mean ?" 

"Well, I don't know; but it strikes me 
there may be difficulties in the way of that 
engagement greater than you anticipate." 

"Difficulties! What difficulties? You 
surely don't suppose he would be such an 
insensate fool as to make any?" 

VOL. I. E 
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Lyttleton shrugged his shoulders with an ^ 
air of peculiar significance, on which Sir 
Beginald became greatly excited, and in- 
sisted on knowing the tendency of these 
mysterious hmts. 

"Why the feet is," said Lytdeton, "I did 
hear some vague rumours while I was in Ger- 
many, that I begin to suspect were not en- 
tirely without foundation, but I was loth to 
make you uneasy." 

"Just be so good as to esqplain yourself, 
will you? and don't drive me mad with this 
foolery. What was the nature of the re- 
ports you heard?" 

" I am sorry to say they were of a nature 
to interfere considerably with your plans; 
some unaccountable in&tuation — ^in short, a 
love aftair. If I had not been called away 
so suddenly, I might have found out whe- 
ther there is anything serious in it or not. 
Tm sure I hope there is not, for they are but 
low kind of people, that one would be 
a&hamed to acknowledge, and wretdiedly 
poor." 
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"Who are they? What are they?** de- 
manded the baronet in a voice of thunder. 

"The father gets his living by teaching 
the violin, and the girl is, I believe, intended 
for a pubUc smger, or something of that sort, 
unless she should be lucky enough to get a 
good husband, which I suppose would an- 
swer her purpose better." 

"It cannot be, Lyttleton; he would never 
dare to do it." 

"There's no telling what your sentimental 
people will dare to do ; for my part, I don't 
pretend to understand them. The girl is re- 
markably pretty, they say, and very fasci- 
nating, but I have not seen her myself so I 
cannot speak from my own knowledge as to 
her attractions." 

. The baronet mused for a few moments, 
then said abruptly — 

" A public singer, you say, and poor ?" 

" Yes, as far as I can understand." 

"Then, of course, matrimony is out of 
the question, and as for any other sort of 
HaisoUj I shall not trouble myself about it 

^ ? 
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any fiirther than to insist on his return home 
by the end of the month, for it is my par- 
ticular wish that his marriage should not be 
delayed beyond Christmas." 

" Well, sir, I hope you will not be disap- 
pointed, that's all." 

" If I am, he shall have cause to repent 
it, as I shall take good care to let him know; 
and he is very well aware I am not a man 
to make unmeaning threats. Do you know 
anything more about this affair besides what 
you have told me?" 
" Not a great deal." 

"Then you do know something?" Sir 
Reginald said angrily. "What is it, sir? 
I command you to tell me all. How far 
has he gone? " 

"If you positively insist upon it," replied 
Lyttleton, taking a letter from his pocket 
with seeming reluctance, "I received this 
yesterday from a young fellow, a French- 
man (I made acquaintance with him at Mu- 
nich) who is learning music of this girl's 
father, and it appears to me a pretty strong 
confirmation of my suspicions." 
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The baronet, trembling with passion, 
reached out his hand to take the letter, but 
fortunately for Lyttleton's purpose, it was 
written in French, a language his father 
was totally unacquainted with — ^therefore 
he could translate it his own way, leaving 
out such portions as might betray his own 
shameless duplicity. 

The purport of the missive was, that 
whenever Camille went to take his lesson of 
Mr. Riesberg, he was sure to find Reginald 
Cray at the house, and fi:om all he had 
observed, there was good and sufficient 
groimd for believing he was the accepted 
lover of " la belle Agnes," as the young man 
habitually styled her. One paragraph, and 
Lyttleton read that as it was written, with- 
out altering or suppressing a single syllable, 
ran thus : — 

^^ I said one time to Mr. Riesberg: ^Made- 
moiselle vnll soon be marriedj I think V and he 
laughed and replied : ^ Tes^ you are right. It 
was my unsh that she shmdd marry one of her 
ovm country J but she prefers this Englishman, 
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cmd I shall not otjectyfor he seems a very good 
young gentleman^ and will be a rich and great 
manj too, when his father dies J ^^ 

"Will he?" vociferated the baronet, who 
could contain his rage no longer. " Kich 
and great, when I die — eh ? He may find 
himself mistaken though, and this beggarly 
German fiddler, too; he has. been reckon- 
ing, I suppose, on my death to make his 
own fortime. But they may^ starve to- 
gether, and the sooner the bettei*. Give me 
a pen and ink, Lyttleton, and some paper ; 
I will write for Flowers ^d make a iresh 
will; not a shilling of mine shall he ever 
touch ; and as to the greatness he boasts of, 
it will not be of much use to him unless his 
father-in-law can fiimish him with means to 
support it, and he must fiddle to some time, 
I think, before he is able to do that." 

And he laughed grimly, nay, quite fero- 
ciously, at his own miserable, unfeeling jest, 
which was not, however, lost upon his son, 
who caught from it an idea that had not 
struck him before. K his brother tv^ere dis- 
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inlierited in his favour, what was to prevent 
him from usurping the title ? A beggared 
man would have no means of disputing it, 
nor would it be worth his while so to do, 
for a title, coupled with poverty, is an en- 
cumbrance, not a benefit. Camille's letter 
ended in a merry strain — 

"J thirik you may prepare your cake^ Mr. 
Cray^^ it said, ^^ arid pray Jet it be a very large 
one^ that I may come inforagood slice^ and as 
I shall have a decided interest when it arrives in 
making hnown thai I belong to the family j you 
must not expect me to keep ike secret any 
longer^ 

Poor Camille 1 he thought he was writing 
to one as guileless as himself, and slept with 
a clear conscience and a light heart, even 
whilst the poisoned arrow he had so inno- 
cently sped was dealing death and destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Flowers, in obedience to his client's 
hasty summons, posted down from London 
to Culverley Eise. He was much surprised 
at finding he was sent for to legalize what 
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he considered to be an act of extreme 
cruelty and injustice ; so cruel, indeed, and 
unjust, in his opinion, that he could not re- 
concile it to his conscience to do his part 
without remonstrance; for he had a con- 
science, notwithstanding the popular preju- 
dice that refuses to recognise this faculty as 
one of the component parts of a solicitor. 
Mr. Flowers was, in fact, a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a man of principle ; therefore, 
he could not help sometimes being foolish 
enough to let his sense of right interfere 
with business, and did not altogether feel 
comfortable at the idea of lending his aid 
to such a transaction, at least, imtil he had 
done his utmost to prevent it ; so he said — 
"This is rather a hasty step. Sir Reginald; 
I should advise you to take a little more 
time to consider of it, before you resolve 
upon a measure of such serious import. Be- 
sides, it appears to me that you are acting 
without any very definite reason, upon the 
bare smmise of a youth who may be en- 
tirely mistaken." 
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"Sir, there is no mistake about it — sir, 
they thought I was djdng, and they sent for 
this man who calls himself my son, but he 
did not think proper 4o come, nor has he 
troubled himself to ask, even by letter, 
whether I am alive or dead — ^there's no mis- 
take about that, I suppose." 

"My good sir, I will not undertake to 
say there is no mistake about it. How often 
does it happen that we are deceived by ap- 
pearances, and it is quite possible, nay, I 
would almost venture to say it is certain, 
from the very fact of his not having written, 
that your son, by some accident, has never 
heard of your illness at all. Surely, you 
would not sign a man's death warrant be- 
fore he is proved guilty. Suppose you were 
to write yourself to Mr. Cray, and await 
the result : if he should not be able to give 
a satisfactory account of himself, it will be 
quite time enough then to take away his 
birthright — ^rather too grave a matter to re- 
solve upon without being sure of your 
ground." 
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Sir Reginald hesitated — ^the lawyer might 
be right, and, in that case, he saw it would 
be against his own interest to execute a 
deed that must inevitably put an end to his 
favourite scheme of an alliance with the 
noble family from which he had selected a 
bride for the legitimate heir of his house. 
It was this consideration, and not any sense 
of justice or kindly feeling towards Regi- 
nald, that caused him to pause upon the 
meditated act, and at length he so far 
yielded to the arguments of his legal ad- 
viser, as to consent that he would defer the 
proposed alteration of his will until he had 
received some communication from his ab- 
sent son. 

Mr. Flowers returned to town, well 
pleased with what he had done, for he said 
to himself — 

" I really don't see why a man is to be 
cut off from his natural inheritance because 
he happens to prefer a j&eld flower to a 
prize tulip. It is a matter of taste, and no 
offence whatever against religion or morality. 
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If I can save this young fellow from ruin I 
shall be heartily glad to do so, but the only 
chance is to gain time. The old man looks 
as if he could not last out another week, and 
if he should die in the present state of affairs, 
why the heir must take possession as a 
matter of course, though he may be married 
to a milkmaid, and nobody can prevent it. 
Sir Reginald is violent and obstinate, still 
this little delay gives the young man a 
chance at any rate ; that is if the baronet is 
as near his end as I take him to be. A 
respite of ten days is decidedly important at 
this crisis, and was the best thing I could do 
for him, there can be no doubt I think 
about that." But Mr. Flowers was not 
aware of the malevolent spirit that was at 
work to counteract his good intentions, con- 
sequently he was equally surprised and dis- 
appointed when, after the lapse of little 
more than a week, he received intellisence 
from a Mr. Bolton, a country lawyer, living 
at Preston, of the death of Sir Reginald 
Cray, coupled with the unwelcome informa* 
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tion that, only a few hours previous to his 
demise, he had made a fresh will by which 
his younger son Lyttleton was constituted 
his sole heir. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



And how was Fate speeding with the 
absent Reginald ? 

Whilst his father was dying, and his bro- 
ther employing all his art to rob him of his 
patrimony, he was dreaming away his days 
in a visionary paradise, lost to everything 
but the blissful delusions of a romantic pas- 
sion that seemed to shed a lustrous halo 
round the future, only to leave it in deeper 
gloom when the false light fiaded away. 
He saw nothing above, below, around him 
but endless joys, and things that were 
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bright and beautiful ; sweet were the flowers 
that bloomed in his path to the very edge 
of the precipice they concealed from his 
sight ; and so he wandered on, heedless of 
aU but the passing hour, imtil he was hurled 
down the hidden fall by a blow from an 
invisible hand, and found himself on a 
troubled sea, without a compass to guide 
his frail bark, or a helm to steer it. 

In Agnes Riesberg he had beheld, for the 
first time, a being whom he could worship as 
his heart's idol, yet at the beginning Pru- 
dence had whispered, "Beware!" and he 
might possibly have listened to the warning 
voice, and fled from the temptation, had it 
not been for the ill timed meeting with his 
brother, whose heartless, world-wise mar- 
riage he looked upon with contempt as well 
as disgust, and, despising the interested 
motives that had led to such a union, rushed 
headlong into the opposite extreme. It is 
true he calculated upon keeping his own 
secret, and trusted to time and chance for a 
favourable dSnouemfint ; but this is ever an 
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unsafe trust which, in nine cases out of ten, 
at least, will fail. 

He was married at Munich. The cere- 
mony was performed as privately aa possible 
by an English clergyman, no one being pre- 
sent but the father of the bride, who saw 
nothing in this arrangement beyond the 
simple fact that his son-in-law did not wish 
his marriage to be announced in England 
until his return. It never once occurred to 
the single minded German to suspect that 
an was not as it should be, or that Reginald 
was not his own master, and the fair Agnes 
was too happy and too confiding to enter- 
tain either doubts for the present or fears 
for the ftiture. 

The wedding had been so quietly con- 
ducted that very few persons knew anything 
about it except those in the house where 
Mr. Riesberg and his daughter resided, but, 
among those few, was Camille Dupont, who 
lost no time in sending the news to Lyttle- 
ton Cray with a recommendation to export 
the promised cake immediately^, saying that 
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he was afraid he should otherwise miss the 
opportunity of assisting at its demolition, 
being in hourly expectation of a summons 
from his xmcle to join him at Marseilles, en 
route to Guiana. Three days afterwards the 
expected summons arrived in such haste 
that the young man had barely time to make 
the necessary preparations for departure, 
and forgetting all else in his hurry and con- 
fusion, went off without taking leave of his 
new relations, if so slight a connection 
might be termed relationship, so that the 
fact of his intimacy with Lyttleton Cray 
remained unknown, and, as no danger was 
apprehended from that quarter, the yoimg 
Frenchman was soon forgotten altogether. 

About this time Reginald received a letter 
from England of a most alarming character. 
It was badly written, badly spelt, and with- 
out signature, but he was at no loss to divine 
that its author was the grey headed old 
butler, Jacobs, at Culverley, who had 
always been very much attached to him, 
and as he was sure the old man would 
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not have taken such a step without very 
sufficient reason, it caused him the more 
anxiety. The letter was a curiosity in its 
way, and although not a masterpiece of the 
caligraphic art, deserves to be recorded for 
its genuine simplicity and honest feeling. 

^'Honnerd Sur^ — Mister Reynold^ I hope 
you mil pardon this Uhberty^ but you had better 
cum whome to look after your own rites and 
prqpperty seeing your father has had another 
Jit and Fm afeard ain't long for this umrldj 
and Fm also feard there's sumthing goin' on^ 
that ain't for your good. I won't name nameSy 
but if you vxis ousted you see it wouJd be all 
the better for some other folks — I don't say 
who. 0, sur, why didn't you cum whome with 
your hruther when you was holh sent for in 
such a hurry after your farther had the first 
ft. Sur Reynold was or fully put out about itj 
pertickkr as you haven't cum yet^ and he a 
dying may he. Mister Littleton lends to him 
night and day^ and^ God forgive me if I am 
wrong y but I cannot help misdowting he has his 
reasons. sur I strange things are sed. Sur 
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Sejnold has herd somehow that you are goiri to 
he marred^ and he was like mad and sent for 
Loyer Flours to make his will^ which bodes no 
good for you sur ; hut Loyer Flours perswade 
him out of ttj and to write you a letter j which 
so he did^ and Mister Littleton sed he would 
take it to the post himself I hope you got it 
sur. I saw it on the table^ and made hould to 
coppey the address^ and that^s how I cum to 
rite to you. Mister Rejndd^ pray do cum 
whome sur^ or else there will he sad mischef 
for tlier^s other loyers hesides Loyer Flours in 
the wurldj and pray excuse me for not sinin 
my name and for the lihhertey of ritinj and I 
remain Honnerd Sur your faithful servant to 
command^ 

There was qiute dnough in this extraor- 
dinary epistle to excite both alarm and 
suspicion. That Lyttleton was acting a trea- 
cherous part towards him was sufficiently 
obvious, as were also his motives in so 
doing. He was playing a deep game for a 
large stake, and might possibly win — ^then 
what would be the consequences ? Reginald 
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had scarcely the courage to ask himself this 
question, much less to answer it. His 
father's xUness had been purposely concealed 
from his knowledge — ^that was clear; a 
letter, too, was mentioned in the anonymous 
epistle as having been written by Sir Regi- 
nald at the instigation of the solicitor; he 
had. never received it, therefore it must have 
been intercepted — ^and by whom ? 

These facts, combined with the obscure 
hints given by his humble correspondent, 
-placed the character of his brother before 
his eyes in a truer point of view than he had 
hitherto beheld it, and he started like one 
who comes suddenly upon an adder couched 
in the long grass. It was a fearful predica- 
ment in which he stood ; still he flattered 
himself that, whatever might be suspected, 
the whole truth could not possibly be known, 
and if he could but prevent a discovery of 
his marriage, and convince his father that 
he had not been gmlty of any intentional 
neglect, all might yet be well. There was 
no time to be lost; but he could not go 
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without taking his wife with him : a mea- 
sure that involved risk as well as difficulty ; 
however, there was no alternative, and, 
after much anxious consideration, he re- 
solved not to disturb her present happy 
tranquillity by a disclosure which circum- 
stances might render altogether unnecessary, 
but make some plausible pretext for his 
hasty departure, and trust to fate for the 
rest. 

Agnes found but one, cause to regret 
leaving the land of her birth, for would not 
he be by her side whose presence was all- 
sufficient to render the dreariest spot on 
earth as beautiful as the Garden of Eden in 
her sight ? Her single sorrow was the part- 
ing from her beloved father, who had been 
so long accustomed to depend on her care 
for all his little household comforts ; but, as 
the worthy musician entertained a project of 
fixing his abode in England at no very dis- 
tant period, the grief of both was softened 
by the belief that this was only a temporary 
separation. 
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It was a difficult task for Reginald to 
keep up his spirits during the joimiey, nor 
did he so entirely succeed but that his wife 
could not help seeing at times certain signs 
pf depression that were scarcely accounted 
for by the hackneyed plea of headache, and, 
for the first time, a vague suspicion crossed 
her mind that his marriage was unauthorised, 
and would bring misfortune upon him. 
The thought came hke a blighting wind 
over a bed of summer flowers, crushing and 
withering all the hopes and joys that had so 
lately sprung up and blossomed in her 
heart ; yet there was no selfishness in the 
melancholy forboding of evil which, in spite 
of her endeavours to shake it off, still 
haunted her imagination, but it came in this 
simple form, " he will be unhappy, and I 
shall be the caude." 

She forgot that, whatever troubles might 
come upon them, she would have to bear 
her part ; or if this truth found any place in 
her thoughts, it was only remembered as 
the prelude to a wish that she could take 
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upon herself the whole of the burden. As 
soon as they arrived in London, Reginald's 
first impulse was to pay a visit to his grand- 
father, but a little reflection told him it 
would be a wiser step to see previously the 
solicitor, Mr. Flowers, who could, in all 
probability, put him in possession of the 
real state of affairs at Culverley, and whose 
advice might be of infinite service. The 
two gentlemen were almost strangers to 
each other ; so much so that Mr. Flowers 
did not immediately recognise his visitor, 
who was ushered into his private office by 
one of the clerks, to whom he had not given 
his name; therefore, he had to announce 
himself, and the moment he did so, he saw, 
by the expression of the lawyer's counten- 
ance, that his fate was sealed. Mr. Flowers 
put out his hand in silence, and, as Reginald 
took it, he said, in a faltering voice — 

" I fear I am come too late." 

Mr. Flowers made no reply, for he did 
not know what to say; but his averted 
eyes, his distressed looks, and the signs of 
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compassionate feeling visible in every fea- 
ture, told the tale as plainly as any words 
could have told it, and the unhappy young 
man knew that his father was no more, and 
that his inheritance was gone from him- It 
was a moment of intense mental agony, yet 
he could not at once realise the ftill extent 
of his misfortune, for poverty was, as yet, to 
him a mere phantom, terrible, indeed, but 
shapeless, indistinct, and unreal; he had 
never felt its frozen touch, he did not know 
how icy cold it was, but a strange sensation 
of faintness came over him, his eyes grew 
dim, and he trembled from head to foot. 

" Sit down, my dear sir, and try to com- 
pose yourself," said the kind-hearted lawyer 
— " this sudden shock is too much for you, 
I see. A glass of wine will revive you per- 
haps." 

And, so saying, he applied his forefinger 
to the waU, just above his chair, on which a 
small door, that nobody would have sus- 
pected of being a door, flew open, disclosing 
to view several bottles^ glasses, and various 
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alimentary delicacies of a solid description, 
presenting altogether a most bachelor-like 
appearance, that is to say, looking particu- 
larly comfortable. Hastily pouring out a 
large glass of sparkling Burgundy, he made 
Reginald drink it off, then, replacing the 
glass in its secret cell, he closed it by 
another magical touch, and his cave of 
hidden treasiures was then as impervious to 
prying or pilfering mortals as that of the 
forty robbers in the eastern tale, whose 
doors would only unfold themselves at the 
bidding of those who had been initiated into 
the mystery of the cabalistic pass word, 
^^ open, sesame !" ► 

In a few minutes Reginald, having re- 
covered in some measure from the first effects 
of the blow, and aided, perhaps, by the 
stimulant so judiciously administered, felt 
himself able to converse with tolerable calm- 
ness, and then Mr. Flowers related the par- 
ticulars of his last interview with Sir Regi- 
nald Cray, every word of which tended to 
confirm the wronged heir in his previous 
opinion of his brother's nefarious conduct. 
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" I always knew him to be cold and sel- 
fish," he said ; " but I neyer supposed he 
was so utterly base and void of principle." 

" Selfishness is very apt to make men 
void of principle," observed the lawyer; 
" but the question we have now to consider 
is, what you are to do ?" 

"God alone knows!" exclaimed the 
young man, despairingly. " I have no re- 
soiflj^ces, no profession, and a young wife 
looking to me for support and protection." 

" Ay, there's the deuce of it — ^but I can 
scarcely imagine, Mr. Cray, that the case is 
so bad as you seem to apprehend; there 
will surely be some sort of provision made 
for you. -There was a good deal of personal 
property — ^I. know that your father had 
large sums vested in different concerns that 
are paying very well; and though your 
brother may have superseded you as heir, it 
does not foUow that he is to take every- 
thing. I hope you will find that what 
would have been done for him as the 
younger son, is done for you. Sir Reginald 

VOL. I. ^ 
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would hardly be so unjust as to cut you off 
entirely. I should advise you to go down 
to Preston, and see the man who made the 
will ; his name is Bolton ; he does not bear 
the best character in the world, but that is 
oi little importance; you can insist upon 
seeing the document, and then you wiU 
know how you stand." 

"I will go to Culverley," said Reginald, 
with a sudden burst of animation; "why 
should I hesitate to face the spoiler ? It is 
he who has cause to fear the meeting — 
not I." 

"But what advantage do you propose to 
yourself by such a visit ?" 

"The advantage of showing that I know 
and despise the arts that have been practised 
to defraud me of my right." 

Mr. Flowers shook his head. 

" I fear you will gain very little by that, 
my good friend. We know that you have 
been set aside by an unjust act, but it is a 
legal one, nevertheless, and believe me, for 
I have had naore experience of the world 
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than you have, it is hardly worth while to 
subject your own feelmgs to any very severe 
trial in the hopeless attempt to make a bad 
man feel any compunction for his evil deeds 
whilst he is in the fiill enjoyment of their 
success. But there's Lord Milbum, and 
supposing the worst, wiU he do nothing?" 

" I never was a favourite with my grand- 
father; he will probably be glad of this op- 
portunity to disclaim all further connection 
with me. I have often heard him say it 
was a pity Lyttleton was not the eldest." 

"Well, I would try him, at any rate; 
there's no telling how this change may have 
worked, and there is one thing in your fii- 
vour: they cannot legally deprive you of the 
baronetcy; the title is yours, and descends 
to your heirs." 

"A poor heritage!" replied Regmald, with 
a faint smile. 

" It may be of importance one of 
these days," returned the lawyer. "I do 
not advise you to assume it under the pre- 
sent circumstances; in fact, I think it better 
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you should not; but your daim to the dis- 
tinction ought to be borne in mind, and 
made known hereafter to anyone whom it 
may concem.** 

^^ You mean to say that if I should have 
a son, though he may be a beggar, it would 
be well for him to know that he has a right 
to put *Sir* to his name if he chooses," said 
Regmald, rather bitterly. 

"Certainly: every man ought to know 
what he is justly entitled to. But we need 
not discuss that point now: let us think of 
what is, not of what may be. You will go 
at once to Preston?" 

There waa a slight degree of embarrass- 
ment in Regmald's manner, as he answered— 

" Yes, I think so." 

And the quick perception of the lawyer 
instantly traced it to the right source. 

"But you cannot take your wife with 
you I that would be awkward," he said. 

" I cannot leave her here ; she is a stran- 
ger in England, and knows scarcely a word 
of the language." 
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" She speaks French, I suppose." 

"Yes, perfectly." 

"Then I think I can relieve you fix)m 
that difficulty. My sister, one of the best 
creatures in the world, is a single woman 
Qnd lives alone. Now, nothing delights her 
80 much as to have a visitor who will let 
her talk bad French from morning till night, 
and tell her it is very good : it is her weak 
point; and if Mrs. Cray will consent to stay 
with h^ till your return, I am sure Mary 
will try to make her comfortable, and I 
dare say they will get on amazingly well 
together." 

This friendly proposal was warmly ack- 
nowledged and grateftilly accepted, on con- 
dition that the hostess elect should second 
it, which her brother seemed to have no 
doubt about. In short, he had so settled 
it in his own mind, for he was truly inter- 
ested in the fate of the unfortunate pair, 
and willing to assist them as far as he could, 
but his ability so to do was very limited^ 
for, beyond advice and sympathy, he had 
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little, to bestow. Advice and sympathy I 
how few of us there are that estimate these 
benefits at their real value ! 

Slowly and thoughtfully Reginald went 
back to the hotel, meditating on the painful 
task before him of undeceiving his young 
wife, who had followed him so lovingly and 
trustingly to the land wherein she was a 
stranger, beheving that he had a home and 
a portion there which she was to share with 
him. How, then, would she bear the terri- 
ble disclosure he had now to make? Would 
she not hate, despise, upbraid him? He did 
not know the giant strength of a woman's 
fortitude in the hour of trial — ^it is often a 
staff good and true that supports a man 
under the heaviest afflictions, a rock of re- 
fuge when his bark is tossing on the troubled 
sea, to which he dings with renewed cou- 
rage till the storm is passed. 

She was writing a letter, but put it aside 
ss he entered the room, and fixing her eyes 
anxiously on his &x^e, said — 

"You look iU, dearest Reginald; some- 
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thing has happened to distress you. What 
is the matter ? '* 

"Yes, I am ill, Agnes, very ill: wretdied 
and sick at heart." 

He sat down on the sofa, looking indeed 
wretched and sick at heart; for even the 
spark of hope awakened by the lawyer's 
view of his affairs had died out again, and 
he felt himself an outcast, a wanderer with- 
out a home. 

Agnes rose from the table on which her 
unfinished letter was lying, and, seating her- 
self by his side, said gently, " Your father, 
love; what of him?" 

Reginald turned his eyes mournfully to- 
wards her, then, with hollow voice and 
quivering lips replied, "He is dead." 

The despairing tone in which these words 
were uttered, seemed to confirm all her pre- 
vious fears. It was, then, as she had sus- 
pected; he had offended by his marriage, 
and his father had died unreconciled to him. 
Still she knew not what the consequences 
might be of such alienation — 
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"Tell Dae all, dearest," she said, earnestly; 
"your sorrows are my sorrows; we must 
have neither good nor ill apart from each 
other." 

"My poop Agnes, you little know what 
the ills are that you will be called upon to 
bear. What would you say if I were to 
tell you that you had given yourself to a 
ruined man, a discarded son, a beggar with- 
out a shilling?" 

She comprehended the whole truth at 
once, and throwing herself into his arms, 
answered softly-r 

" I would say, my husband, my beloved, 
it is I who have brought this trouble upon 
you: let me be your comforter." 

These loving words spoke, peace to his 
heax t, for he felt that, however dark and 
stormy might be his fixture passage through 
life's rough seas, in those gentle arms that 
W^e now entwined so fondly around him, 
he might ever look for a haven of rest. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



It ^88 a cold wintry morning, not bright 
and invigorating like some of the days at 
that season of the year, when the frost 
sparkled beneath one's feet as though the 
ground were strewed with glittering gems, 
when icicles hang around like crystal drops 
Inflecting all the colours of the rainbow; 
when the trees are clothed in their swan's- 
down mantles of spotless white^ and the 
brabing air seems to impart new life and 
energy to the frame. But it was a dark 
and drteiry day^ without frost) or £aiow, or 
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sun, and the bleak north wind was blowing 
with a dismal wailing sound among the 
leafless branches, which swayed backwards 
and forwards, as if the trees were waving 
their long bare arms to ward off the rude 
assailant. Light must be the heart, and 
free from care, that is not oppressed by a 
view of Nature m such mournful guise; and 
bitter were the feelings of the disinherited 
son, as he entered once more the gates of 
that domain of which he had been accus- 
tomed from infancy to look upon himself as 
the ftiture lord. As he walked slowly and 
sadly along the broad avenue leading to the 
house, gazing upon the objects so painftilly 
familiar that met his eyes on every side, he 
asked himself whether he was not under the 
influence of some terrible illusion. 

" Am I awake, or am I only dreaming ?" 
he said. '^ Can it be possible that I am an 
intruder here — ^ trespasser on my own land 
— a stranger where it is my right to rule ? 
Oh, God, forgive me if I presume to mur- 
uiur at thy decrees, but surely all this has 
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been taken from me without sufficient cause.** 

Then his thoughts reverted to the day 
when he had last traversed that same path 
to commence his tour, just eighteen months 
before. The summer was then at its height, 
everything was bright and glowing around 
him, and there was warmth and sunshine in 
his own soul where all was now as cold and 
drear as the aspect of the altered scene. 
With a trembling hand he rang the bell of 
the massive portal, which was opened by a 
smart liveried servant — ^not one of the old 
domestics of the establishment, but a man 
he had never seen before. 

" Is Mr. Cray at home ?" he inquired. 

"Sir Lyttleton is within," replied the 
man, in a careless tone, and with very little 
show of respect, it being his private opinion 
that nobody of any consequence would be 
guilty of pedestrianism on such a day as 
this. 

The form of the reply was so unexpected 
that it brought a momentary flush of surprise 
and indignation to the pale cheek of the 
visitor, who said, somewhat haughtily — 
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" Then tell Sir Lytdeton that I desire to 

see him." 

" What name shall I say, sir," the servant 
asked, in a more humble tone than he had 
spoken at first. 

"His brother. Sir Regmald Cray.** 
At this announcement the man opeaed 
his eyes very wide indeed, and stared with 
astonishment as Reginald strode unbidden 
through the hall, and entered a small room 
that used to be his own private apartment 
where he had often spent whole momkigs 
in his favourite pursuits of raiding, drawing^ 
and composing verses. Not one of his' books 
or sketches was there now ; it seemed as if 
everything that had belonged to him had 
been purposely removed, for even th€ fur- 
niture was changed, and the only vestige 
that remained of its foimer m^aster was a 
gilded cage, in which he had kept a favourite 
bullfinch ; it was now tenanted by a gaudy 
parrot. He had plenty of leisure to note 
all these circumstances as he awaited im- 
patiently the expected interview, for nearly 
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a quarter of an hour had elapsed before 
any one appeared. 

At length, he heard the voice of his bro- 
ther's yn£e in the hall, .and the next instant 
that lady presented herself, with a stately 
air, and in the coldest, n]LOst distant manner 
imaginable, requested to know the motive 
of a visit so unlooked for. 

" And so little desired, I believe, madam,'* 
he replied, with equal coldness, "but my 
business is with your husband ; it is he that 
I must see." 

"Your tone is rather peremptory, sir," 
i^e replied, haughtily;, "but it will not 
answ« your purpose. In short, Mr. Cray, 
you must be aware that it would be ex- 
tremely impleasant to your brother to meet 
you at all under the present circumstances ; 
therefore he desires that whatever you have 
to say, may be communicated through me." 

" That which I have to say, madam, can 
be said to no one but the man who, it 
seems, has not the courage to face me ; the 
cowardly spy who, by what means I know 
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not, has dishonourably thrust himself into 
my affairs, and made use of the knowledge 
thus basely acquired to rob me of my birtli. 
right, and brine my father's malediction 
»^a n.. in hi,7^ U." . 

" For that, sir, you have yourself alone 
to blame. Was it your brother's fault that 
you thought proper to disgrace your family 
by forming vulgar connections ? You did 
not consult him — ^your marriage was your 
own act, and the consequences of your bril- 
liant choice are only such as you might have 
expected;" 

To this Re^a^d answered indignantly — 
^^ Madam, your sarcasms are misplaced, as 
I could easily show you, were I so disposed. 
But I did not come here to vindicate my 
conduct either to you or to your husband, 
nor would I insult my wife so far as to 
think it necessary even to deny your impu- 
tations; but let me ask whose act it was 
that kept me away from my father's death- 
bed, and what became of a letter he wrote 
to me with his own hand, which, if it had 
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not been basely withheld, would have 
brought me here in time to justify myself to 
hiTn, and reftite the fidsehoods that were 
employed to harden his heart against me ?" 

" All this is really very absurd,*' said the 
lady, contemptuously; "the plain truth is 
this — ^it came to Sir Reginald's knowledge 
that you had married a person of low con- 
dition ; he felt that you had degraded him 
as well as yourself ; therefore, naturally, 
and very wisely, as most people would 
think, he determined that his estate should 
go to the son who had done honour to his 
name, instead of the one who had dis- 
graced it/* 

In giving utterance to this insulting 
speech, the vindictive woman rejoiced in 
the feeling that this was her hour of tri- 
umph, and gloried in thus revenging herself 
for the mortification she had e^qperienced on 
her first introduction to Reginald Cray, who 
replied with some heat — 

"It is fi*aud and treachery that really 
dishonour a man's name; and whatever I 
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may suffix in oottsequeiice c£ tay £Ebther*» 
injustice^ I woiald not ^diange my position 
for ten times the l^orth of all this"-«-«nd h6 
waved his hand around him — *^ if it wer^ to 
be gadned by such means as have been used 
by my brother to possess himself of nly 
patrimony.** 

The lady was about to make some acri^^ 
moniotis reply, but Beginald stopped her by 
desiring to know whether his brother had 
actually refused to see him. 

^^He certainly has, sir; for he s6es ho 
good purpose it would answer, nor does he 
wish to have a quarrel forced upon him, and 
as that seems to be your object in coming 
here, he does quite right to avoid it." 

" The excuse is a very poor one," said 
Reginald, and his lip curled with a smile of 
scorn 5 " however, so be it — I do not envy 
him the feelings that prompt him to shun 
the man he has so deeply injured. But 
there is one thing he wiU not dare to refuse 
— ^I have a light to examine my £atther's will, 
find that right I shaU insist upon." 
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"You are quite welcome to see it, sir; 
nobody will try to prevent you. Perhaps 
you intend to accuse my husband of forgery 
in addition to the other charges you have 
been pleased to bring against hun." 

"Even that would scarcely be a greater 
crime than the deception that has led to the 
same end," said Beginald, bitterly, " How- 
ever, madam, I have no intention of dis- 
puting the validity of the will, but it is not 
likely that I shall tamely resign all daim to 
my birthright, without even seeing the docu- 
ment by which alone it can be taken fix)m 
me. At present I have nothing to rely 
upon but the bare word of those whose word 
£B not sufficient security, that any such doca-f 
ment exists, or, if it does exists what are its 
provisions." 

^* You can satisfy yourself on both these 
points," she replied. ^* Mr. Bolton has the 
will, and I have no doubt he will show it to 
you, if you desire it; but I fancy," she 
added, with a sneer, ^^ the sight will hardly 
repay you for the exp^ise and trouble of 
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the journey. And now, sir, if you have no 
farther commands, we may as well put an 
end to this very impleasant conference." 

" I have not the least wish to prolong it, 
madam ; but there is still one thing I would 
say : you may tell my brother that, although 
the power and the right may be given him 
to rob me of all else, his assumption of my 
title is a usurpation, and I shall treat it as 
such." 

" Very well, sir," replied the lady, with 
insulting calmness. "Is there any other 
information you would wish to favour him 
with ?" 

" No madam, for I perceive it would be 
useless. I came here to ascertain whether I 
had wronged him either by word or thought 
— ^the reception I have met with is a suffi- 
cient answer to the question; and I will 
now relieve you from my unwelcome pre- 
sence, but there may yet come a time when 
the remembrance of this hour will be as 
bitter to you as its endurence is now to me." 
A icomful smile was the oi^y reply vouch- 



safed by that proud, unfeeling woman to 
these prophetic words, which, lightly as she 
regarded them at this moment of gratified 
malevolence, in after years were fully veri- 
fied. 

And so the supplanted heir of Culverley 
went forth, an exfle fi:om his paternal man- 
sion, not knowing where to find a home, or 
how to obtam the means of subsistence. 
As he retraced his steps through the park, 
and felt that he was leaving it for ever, the 
pride that had enabled him to maintain his 
dignity and composure in the presence of 
his haughty sister-in-law, gave way to a 
natural burst of grief. "He lifted up his 
voice and wept." Truly might ' he have 
said: "Behold, and see if there be any sor- 
80W equal unto my sorrow." The hope he 
had cherished of finding himself placed, at 
least, above the horrors of absolute destitu- 
tion, was fast forsaking him, and the terrible 
question — ^terrible, because unanswerable — 
"What am I to do?" pressed heavily upon 
his mind, weighing it down to the lowest 
depths of despondency. 
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" My dear, I think you had better order 
up the ham and the cold grouse pie, and de- 
cant a bottle of sherry. I shall ask him to 
do us the honour of taking his lunch with us." 

And, leaving the good lady intent on hos- 
pitable cares, he bustled down into the 
office to receive, as he supposed, his distin- 
guished visitor. 

Great, then, was his disappointment on 
beholding a stranger, whose mourning habi- 
liments and gentleman-like bearing told at 
once who he was, notwithstanding his hag- 
gard and travel soiled appearance. 

The bland smile instantly vanished from 
the short rubicund face of the fiissy man of 
business, whose thoughts reverted imeasily 
to the instructions he had just left with his 
amiable helpmate, as to the opening of a 
bottle of sherry, and saying hurriedly to the 
unexpected visitant. "Sit down, if you 
please; 111 be with you in half a minute," 
he ran up stairs to put a stop to Mrs. Bol- 
ton's proceedings in that matter. 

paving explained ^o the lady that it was 
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only the poor brother, consequently that it 
wonld be a waste both of substance and 
dyility to offer refreshments to so unprofit- 
able a guest, he again descended to the 
office, where Beginald was pacing to and 
fro, not having deigned to avidl himself of 
the seat that had been so uncourteously 
offered. 

"Now, sir — ^your business with me," said 
Mr. Bolton, with a defiatory air, that might 
have impressed any third person with a no- 
tion that he expected an assault, and was 
prepared to defend himself to the last drop 
of his blood. 

Briefly, and without preface, Reginald 
stated the object of his visit, which did not 
seem to aUay the suspicions of the wary at- 
tomey that hostilities were intended, for he 
still appeared to hold himself on the defen- 
sive, as he replied — 

"The wiU?— oh!— ah!— but I don't know 
that I am justified in letting you see it with- 
out the authority of my client." 

"Tour client would scarcely dare to re- 
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i^e, sir ; or, if lie did^ I should find means 
to enforce my demand My pmpose is sim- 
ply to read my father's will, that I may 
know by the evidence of my own senses, 
whether it is really such as I am given to 
understand, and, as his ddest son, I am en- 
titled, I imagine, to this satisfaction." 

"Yes, yes, certainly — ^with the concur- 
rence of the principal parties — ^but, you see, 
I am responsible for the safety of the docu- 
ment, and ^" 

Reginald interrupted him with a look of 
ineffable disdain. 

"Sir," he said sternly, "bring as many 
witnesses as you please, to see that I neither 
swallow the paper nor put it into the fire, if 
that is what you are afi'aid of ; but I must 
and will know that if I am to be dispossessed 
of my estate, it is by a legal act to which I 
must of necessity submit." 

" There can be no question as to its legal- 
ity, Mr. Cray. Ther^ was no entail ; the 
late baronet was the purchaser of the pro- 
perty, and had the right of disposal l^y will 
or otherwise, at his pleasure." 
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" I am perfectly aware of his right to do 
so, but I cannot be sure that he made an 
unjust use of that right, without better proof 
than the mere assertion of the persons chiefly 
interested ; therefore, sir, I desire to see the 
win." 

Mr. Bolton fidgetted about the room, un- 
certain what to do ; for he was somewhat 
overawed by the commanding tone of the 
applicant, yet could not divest himself of a 
certain degree of fear that some violent 
attempt would be made to destroy the deed. 
At length he opened the door of another 
room, and invoked a kindred spirit by the 
not very euphonious name of " Gribble I" 
on which a tall, thin, rather threadbare 
individual made his appearance, and to him 
thus spoke the superior power — 

" Unlock that box, Gribble, and give me 
out Sir Eeginald Cray's will." 

The clerk unlocked a ponderous iron 
chest, and took therefrom a folded parch- 
ment, which he handed over to his master, 
and was about to re-ensconce himself in his 

VOL. I. G 
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own paxticulax cell, when he was stopp^ 
by the cautious man of business, who said, 
with affected carelessness— .- 

"Oh, you may as well stay, Giibble, 
while this gentleman looks it over, then you 
can put it back again." 

Having thus cleverly contrived to secure 
a witness, he unfolded the will, and spread 
it out on the table before Reginald, who 
now seated himself iminvited, and, atten- 
tively perused every line of the important 
testament which had so cruelly changed the 
current of his life. It was in vain he looked 
for even the most trifling aid towards his 
maintenance; no such provision was made; 
everything was bequeathed in the most une- 
quivocal terms to his brother, and, as if to 
make assurance double sure, the hard- xmna- . 
tural decree terminated in the following 
clause— 

"To prevent any misunderstanding or 
dispute with regard to this — ^my last will — 
I furthermore declare that, as my eldest son, 
Reginald, has married without my consent, 
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a^d^als?^^^-;^'y 'description whatever, 
" If ife !L { ^^ "^^^^-^ ^ the same." 

o^'o^i?,^ h-^at getting rid so ea^; 

^ otit an "ugly cuistomer." 
rr^^ Spad^k of hope wa« exkinguished, 

hi^^' iL^' '^"^g ^^ ^^ thfe ^d 

we.w m fit&l gust* klong the street, can^„ 
the few foot pa^teilgers who were iUad to 
^^irry towards their homes. Cold, weary 
and faint from long festing, Reginald weni 
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into the nearest inn, to wait for tlie London 
mail and procure some refreshment, for so 
long as we are sojourners upon this earth, 
though the spirit may be crushed and the 
heart all but broken, nature ordains that we 
shall still minister to that existence which 
has become valueless, nay, even burdensome; 
yet, until he began to eat of the things set 
before him, and to feel the vivifying in- 
fluence of the warm, cheerful blaze, the ex- 
hausted traveller did not know how much 
he really stood in need of warmth and food, 
or that mere physical comforts, though they 
cannot aUeviate mental suffering, may give 
US more strength and courage to bear it. 
Such experiences were new to him then. 
They became more familiar in later times, 
whffl ftequent privation gaye tenfold wortjl 
to every ttiffing superfnity, and the Inxoriea 
that had surrounded his youth were no lon- 
ger remembered or expected as things ne- 
cessary to make life endurable. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



When he again reached the great metro- 
polis, after his long and jfruitless journey, 
Reginald found, to his horror and dismay, 
that he had not a single sovereign remaining. 
Strange as it may appear, he had been so 
totally unaccustomed to consider the possi- 
bility of being without money, he could 
hardly .realise the fact. He had spoken of 
beggary, indeed, but the word had hitherto 
taken no definite form, had conveyed no 
distinct idea to his imagination; it had 
floated before him like some hideous phan- 



torn of the night — ^ spectre conjured xxp by 
nervous fears, that would vanish into air 
with the first gleam of light; but it was 
now a fiightM reality, standing with him, 
face to face, over which he had no power, 
and fi:om whose presence he could not fly. 
Again he asked himself the appalling ques- 
tion — "What is to be done?" and again 
he felt how vain was the attempt J» answer 
it. Mr. Flowers had counseUed an appeal 
to his grandfather, and on this advice he 
now determined to act, not so much in the 
expect8(,tion pf deriving any benefit fi-om so 
doin^, as bpqause he considered it diie to 
his own character to. exonerate himself from 
the imputation qf having wilMly n^ected 
his father in his .d3dng hour. Feeling ^ 
unaccountable dread of meeting Aggies again 
after this complete failure of .his. expedition 
to the north, from which he could not help 
fa-ncying she had jhoped much, it was a 
relief for the moment to find ,a reasoji for 
even the short respite the writing of ^ letter 
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to do, he deceived himself into a belief that 
there was a necessity for the delay, when, in 
fact, there was only a pretext. He went 
into an hotel to perform his task, which 
occupied above an hour, for the epistle was 
a long one, and very explanatory. It was 
not a begging letter — ^he was too proud for 
that — ^but it was such an one as must place 
his conduct in a fair light, and show that he 
was more sinned against than sinning. He 
did not hesitate to declare his thorough 
conviction of his brother's perfidy, in having 
designedly concealed from his knowledge 
the alarming state of his father's health, of 
which he must have beeii aware when they 
parted in Germany, he mentioned the inter- 
ception of a letter written by Sir Eeginald 
to himself at the instigation of his solicitor, 
which Lyttleton had imdertaken to send, 
and, also, that he had reason to believe the 
latter had tampered with a youth at Munich 
to obtain such information respecting him 
(Reginald) ias might be used to his disad- 
vaint^e with his father. 
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" It is true," he said ; " I married without 
his consent, and, so far, I confess I was in 
error ; but if an opportimity had been 
afforded me of removing from his mind the 
false impressions he had received with regard 
to my wife and her family, I cannot believe 
that he would have acted as he did. He 
might have been displeased — ^he might have 
given free utterance to his displeasure — ^but 
he would not have broken the natural tie 
between us — ^he would not have cast me 
aside so entirely. This was done under a 
delusion, forced upon hun for the worst of 
purposes, that I had degraded my family by 
uniting myself to a woman of low birth and 
vulgar education. This was the fault I was 
accused of — ^this was the crime for which I 
was disinherited. Yet nothing could be 
more untrue, for my wife is as accomplished 
as she is beautiful ; her father, though poor, 
is descended from a noble race, and her 
mother was the daughter of a baron. You, 
my lord, who are so well acquainted with 
the peculiar tendency of my father's preju- 
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dices, will readily admit that these drcom- 
stances, had they been properly represented 
to him, might have had the effect, at least, 
of mitigating his displeasure, and would) in 
all probability, have saved me from this 
severe and unmerited infliction." 

He then spoke of his brother's refusal to 
see him, his usurpation of the title, and the 
haughty, insulting demeanour of his wife; 
and, lastly, he desired to know how he was 
himself hereafter to stand with relation to 
his grandfather, whom he had never volun- 
tarily oftended, and whose influence, if 
exerted on his behalf, might procure him 
some appointment that would relieve him 
from his present embarrassed position, and 
secure to him the means of living, at least, 
respectably. 

Having dispatched this letter, he pro- 
ceeded to the oflSice of Mr. Flowers, who 
received him very kindly, and expressed 
more sorrow than surprise at the event of 
his journey. 

" I did venture to hope," he said, "for 
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a better result ; but, never mind, we must 
make the best of it, and I think we have hit 
upon a plan amongst us that may set you 
all right, if you can but make up your mind 
to it. By the way, your wife is one of the 
most sensible, as well as charming young 
ladies I have met with for a long time, and, 
if I had been in your place, I should haye 
acted precisely as you have done. You see, 
I presume upon my fifty-seven years to make 
no secret of mjr admiration;" 

"And your sister?" Reginald asked, anx- 
iously. 

" My sister I Oh, she is as much charmed 
as I am. They are, as I prophesied, the 
best Mends in the world, and now to busi- 
ness. During your absence, we have been 
laying our three heads together to meet this 
emergency — holding a committee, in feet, 
of * ways and means ;' and we have adopted 
certain resolutions that only wait for your 
ratification to be carried into effect. But, 
before I propose them to you, I must stipu- 
late that you will pardon a liberty I have 
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taken on the prei^umption o£ your ap- 
proval." 

Reginald was deeply moved by the ex- 
treme kindness of this, to him, comparative 
stranger, whose genial warmth of heart gave 
new light and life to his benmnbed faculties, 
as the sun, shedding its rays on the icebound 
stream, bids it flow smoothly on again. 

" Whatever you may have done, sir," he 
replied, " can, I am sure, call only for my 
gratitude, and I hope you will believe that 
I am truly grateful. Such a friend, at a 
time like this, is indeed invaluable." 

Mr. Flowers smiled, and shook his head 
as he answered — 

"I am afraid, Mr. Cray, you are over- 
rating the very Uttle service it is in my 
power to render you ; but all that I can do 
you may freely command. The case is this : 
my friend, Hallet, the printseller, who is a 
man of taste, and a veiy liberal fellow into 
the bargain, is rather fond of patronising 
young artists, who show signs of any peculiar 
talent. It is a hobby of his, and he might 
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have a worse^ Now, the night before last, 
as we three — ^I mean my sister, myself, and 
your wife — ^were holdiag our cabinet council, 
Mrs. Cray exhibited a folio of your sketches, 
which struck me as being so good, though I 
am not much of a judge, " that I induced her 
to let me show them to Hallet, and ask his 
opinion. He says they are decidedly clever, 
and that if you were to turn your attention 
to drawing, as a profession, he has no doubt 
you would succeed." 

"I am afraid there is more of flattery 
than truth in that view of the case," replied 
Reginald. "Such attempts may pass very 
well as the productions of an amateur artist, 
but as a professional one they would hardly 
bear criticism." 

"Well, I think we must acquit him of 
flattery, at any rate," said Mr. Flowers, 
goodhimiouredly, " for he has commissioned 
me to ascertain whether you are willing to 
part with the drawings just as they are, as 
he would gladly give you fifty pounds for 
them." 
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A momentary flush, partly of surprifle, 
partly of wounded pride, passed over the 
features of Reginald Cray at this proposal. 
To a mind as delicately constituted as the 
sensitive plant that trembles and shrinks at 
every touch, there was something at the first 
glance painfiil and humiliating in the idea of 
receiving money for these sketches, which 
had been made as a gentleman^s pastime; 
but the pang, was scarcely felt ere it was 
gone, and a smile of joy lighted up his coun- 
tenance as the better thought predominated, 
that a prospect of present -reUef and future 
independence was opened to him- through 
the medium of his own talents. 

"I will accept his oflfer," he replied, "I 
consider it a very liberal one : the sum is 
much grea1}gr than I had any idea they were 
worth ; and if my grandfather should refiise 
to assist me, I don't know why I should 
not turn artist, if any good is to be done by 
it." . 

"There's no reason on earth why you 
should not. Depend upon it, Mr. Cray, 
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self-reliance is one of the noblest qualities 
of the human mind. A man should always 
be able to stand alone, and then if his props 
chance to be carried away by an adverse 
wmd, he does not fall. I am quite glad 
you see this in a proper light, for I feel sure 
that you will prosper and be happy yet." 
Mr. Flowers did not quite feel the confi- 
dence he professed, but he thought it was 
the surest way to stimulate his young fiiend 
to exertion, and he knew that his natural 
tendency was to sink into inaction. Regi- 
nald's meeting with Agnes was, under these 
circumstances, a brighter one than he had 
anticipated. Her welcome was as joyous as 
if he had been restored to rank and fortune, 
and had returned to her the acknowledged 
heir of Culverley Rise. She threw her 
loving arms fondly around him, pressed her 
glowiag cheek to his, and spoke so trust- 
ingly, so cheerftilly, that he began to doubt 
whether his ills were not imaginary, and to 
ask himself if he had, in truth, any real cause 
for regret. 



^*We i?hall ^ /yQiy b^ppy, deanest," she 
said; ":happier, perhaps, than in a more 
exalted sphere. Shall I tell you, £egini3ld 
— ^yes, I may nov — ^that the thought of your 
grander terrified me; and I have often, 
often wished that you had been bom i^ a 
humbler station. If I had not loved you so 
well, I should never have had the coyrage 
to think of entering upon a life so unsuited 
to my taste, so different to the simple habits 
in yrhich I had been brought up ; and I am 
quite sure, Ipye, that a little tim^e will quite 
reconcile you to the change, and that you 
will ha.ve as many pleasant hours as you 
would have had if all this had not happened." 

^^ But, my Agnes, I do not see my way 
to secure even a mpderate maintenance. 
How yrp are to live. Heaven knows 1" 

"AjD-ji Heaven wiU help us, love, doubt 
it not. We may live, not only in comfort, 
but in what wUl be to xae perfect affluence. 
I and your kind |rie?xds — oh I how good 
and kind they ape I— have aix^ged all that 
delightfully. Yqjj ajrg t^P t^rn a^ti^^ m^ 
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I am to teach music and singing. Miss 
Flowers has already got the promise of three 
pupils, and she says I shall be certain to 
have as many as I can possibly take." 

"You, Agnes — ^my wife-^teach music 
and singing ?" 

" Yes dearest — ^why not ? It is quite cus- 
tomary here in England — ^Miss Flowers tells 
me so." 

"Yes, yes — ^it is customary — but I cannot 
bear the thought of it. I have determined 
to take up drawing as a profession — ^Mr. 
Flowers has advised me to do so— that is, if 
my grandfather will do nothing for me — ^but 
for you Agnes — ^you who had a right to ex- 
pect I was bringing you to a luxurious home. 
Agnes — Agnes — it will break my heart!" 

" That would be a worse misfortune for 
me, Keginald, than the loss of the wealth I 
never desired on my own accoimt. If you 
do your part, I am content to do mine. It 
may hurt the pride of your family, perhaps ; 
but, as they have left us to our own resources, 
we are not bound to study their feelings. 
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We must act independently for ourselves ; 
and tlie way is made so easy for us, that it 
seems to me all pleasure instead of toil." 

Reginald blushed with the consciousness 
that it was his own pride which had felt the 
shock, but he was ashamed to confess it, 
and mentally reproached himself for a want 
of that moral courage, which is generally 
stronger in woman than in man. Is it so 
ordained by nature that they should lean on 
each other for mutual support, the one being 
superior in moral, the other in physical 
power ? 

In the course of the day an answer arrived 
from Lord Milbum. It was exactly such as 
might have been expected — cold, concise, 
and unfeeling, yet smoothly worded, and 
in that polite style often used by great men 
in replying to the solicitations of humble 
applicants. 

" Sir— I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter in reference to the will of your father ^ 
the late Sir Reginald Cray. No one can regret 
more than I do the unfortunate jposition in 
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which you are placed^ but as the circumstances 
you allude to did not come mthin iny own oh- 
servation^ you must permit me to decUne giving 
an opinion upon them^ or interfering in any 
way whatever in an affair that rests entirely 
between your brother and yourself. I am com- 
pelled to add thcLtit is quite out of my power to 
assist you as you desire^ andy dlsOy that as any 
farther communication between us would an- 
swer no purpose^ and might possibly lead to an 
interruption of the friendly intercourse at pre- 
sent subsisting between myself and Mr. Lyttle- 
ton Cray^ you vnll see the propriety of dis- 
continuing so useless a corre^ondence. With 
all good unshes for your future happiness^ lam^ 
sir, yours very truly^ Milburn." 

Thus was the last link broken of the chain 
thatt had bound Reginald to his kindred ; he 
cast the letter from him with disdaili, and 
from that hour was an altered man. 
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GHAPTEK IX. 



Time heals the deepest wounds, and 
blunts the keenest edge of affliction; but 
there are limits to its influence, and in many 
cases it may teach the mind to forget its 
sorrows, yet not possess the power to re- 
store it to its original tone, and such was 
its effect on Reginald Cray. Kb was an al- 
teired man, for the world had assumed to 
Jbim a different aspect; the golden dream of 
life was past, and he looked back in sadness 
upon vSl ,thait was gone, as the £rst of the 
him;ipL xs^se Jioo)^ bac^iiipon hk lost ;para- 
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dise, when its gates were closed upon him 
for ever, and he heard the sentence pro- 
nounced that doomed him to toil for bread, 
in sorrow, all the days of his life. The oc- 
cupation which had afforded great delight 
as an amusement to the rich man's heir, be- 
came irksome, even disgustmg, at times, as 
a profession to the needy man, by which he 
must earn his daily sustenance, and, had it 
not been for the soothing influence of his 
wife's devoted affection, he would often have 
been tempted to throw aside his pencil in 
very weariness of spirit, and exclaim wilt 
the man of many sorrows — " Wherefore is 
light given to him that is in misery, and 
life unto the bitter in soul ? " At such mo- 
ments as these, Agnes would cheer him 
with encouraging words, and gentle, loving 
smiles; and, as time wore on, the fits of 
despondency were less frequent, and less 
enervating, until at length, they were of 
rare occurrence, and the remembrance of 
what had been, was, even to himself only 
aa a tale that is told. Still he was an al- 
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tered man — ^he had grown silent and misan- 
thropical—would shrink from meeting the 
eye of a stranger, and, to all but his wife 
and the excellent friend who had helped 
him in his greatest need, was cold, unsocial, 
and repellent. 

The next ten years of his existence were 
chequered only by such events as might be 
recorded of millions of human beings who 
" fret and strut their hour upon the stage" — 
that vast stage where the scene is perpetually 
changing, and the actors, when they have 
played out their several parts, disappear, 
and are forgotten as others succeed them. 
And so it will go on to the end of time, 
even as it has been from the begmning. 

Regmald only heard of his brother through 
the medium of the daily papers, from which 
he learned that Lyttleton had obtained a 
seat in Parliament, and was recognised by 
the world as a baronet — ^ distinction that 
was never disputed by the poor artist, whose 
daim to it was unknown, except to himself, 
lus wife^ and the friendly solicitor. 
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^^ If I should ev€r bffve a aon,** lie once 
said, in talking with Mr. Flowers on the 
sabjecty ^^ he shall know that the empty tide 
wUl belong to him by right when I am 
gone ; ot^Li<«, the LrJ Shan die wi& 
me/' He never had a son. Three children, 
aU of the opposite sex, were bom, and died 
in their infmcy; then, last of all, came 
Miriam, the heroine of tins story, a lovely 
blowom, less fragile than the rest^ that wias 
^ared to be his joy and blessing when aU 
else was gone, and on that choice gift of 
Heaven the heart of the lone man rested at 
length in peace. 

The ten years we have passed over with 
so brief a notice, had not been unmarked by 
suoh changes as take place in the natural 
course of things.. Mr. Kiesberg, the father 
of Agnes, was dead. He had come to Eng- 
land, and resided three years with his 
dau^ter and son4n4aw, as contentedly as if 
they hqd been living in the utmost splendour : 
for no matt qould possibly be more fi^e fitto 
ambition than the aostiable mttsidUft^ who 
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palace or a cot, so loxig as he might make 
miiaic therein. He dinsd. suddenly of that 
complaint ) which- so feequ^ttly- tanmnates 
life.mtb^ui^notiee or sTifferiiig*-Mii9ease of 
the^heai^t ; and never did a more sinless soid 
ta^^'itSr flight to the realms :abav^ than that 
of poor Rieaberg. Lord . Milbum, too, was 
gque where all, sooner or later^ must follow; 
and Regin^^d Cray, thoi^h. scarcely yet in 
the prime of life) according to-his years, was 
a «grey headed care-worn man. And now 
again, "a change came o'er the spirit of his 
drea,DQ," for the birth of the last child was 
the beginning of a new domestic affliction, 
that obliged him to abandon his occupation 
as an artist, for a more lucrative employment. 
His wife's health gradually, but visibly de- 
clined ; she lost her voice, and her. hands 
became so tremulous from dd^ility, that her 
mumcal talents were no longer ,available as a 
means of support; therefore on Segisaiald fell 
the whole weight of a care, which he foxmd 
it impossible to sustain by the essardse^of.a 
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profession that barely sufficed for the main- 
tenance of a single person. 

In this difficulty, the fiiendship of Mr. 
Flowers, who was now growing an old man, 
exhibited itself in that practical manner 
which afforded the best proof of its reality. 
Amongst his clients was the chief partner in 
a mercantile house of high standing in the 
city; a man whose benevolence was well 
known, and, as usual, very often imposed 
upon ; but he was wealthy, and the many 
instances of ingratitude and imposture he 
met with in the course of his charitable 
career, neither hardened his heart nor stayed 
his hand, the frequent, and, perhaps, not 
unnatural consequences of. such disappoint- 
ments. 

To this gentleman, whose name was Roby, 
Mr. Flowers confided the principal circum- 
stances in the history of Reginald Cray, with 
a view of exciting his interest, and obtaining 
some assistance for his distressed friend, nor 
was he disappointed, for Reginald soon 
afterwards received the offer of a situation 
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in a house belonging to the firm of Roby 
and Co., at Liverpool, whfere his chief occu- 
pation would be to conduct the foreign 
correspondence, a duty for which he was 
well qualified by his knowledge of the Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish languages. The 
sal^ was two hundred a year, and he most 
joyfully accepted a proposal that not only 
relieved him from his worst anxiety, but 
afforded him the opportunity he had for 
some time ardently desired, of removing his 
beloved Agnes from London, in the hope 
that a more salubrious ah* might renovate 
her strength, and restore the hue of health 
to her faded cheek. But the hope was vain ; 
thdt bright hue never came agam, and, 
although her spirit lingered with those she 
loved for nearly six years after the birth of 
her last child, as if to watch over the infant 
treasure that had made the world still dearer 
to her than before, nature was at length 
exhausted, and she passed almost imper- 
ceptibly from earth to heaven. 
The little Miriam thus became the sole 

VOL» I. H 
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object of her Other's care and love, the only 
bond of union between him and his kind, ^ 
and every hour of his leisnie time was spent 
in amusing or instnictiiig her. She had no 
other pla3anate, no other tutor, bnt was so 
fond of him that the greatest desire of her 
young heart was to have him constantly by 
her side, a desire he was able to gratify, as 
his business consisted principally in writing 
letters, which could as weU be done at his 
own house as at the warehouse, where his 
presence was seldom required for more than 
one hour every day, so that he was more 
at home than most men who are similarly 
engaged. It was a small, detached house 
in which he resided, pleasantly situated at 
a short distance from the city, and one 
woman servant performed the several fimc- 
tions of housekeeper, nurse, &c., iu addition 
to her legitimate duties as cook and house- 
maid; but she was a good-tempered, bust- 
ling body, and did it all very cheerfully, so 
that, humble as was the dwelling place, it 
was by no means comfortless. When 
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Reginald first came to reside at Liverpool, 
he had considered it advisable to adopt 
another name, as his own was well known 
all over the county in connection with the 
mills of which his fiither was formerly the 
owner ; nor was this aU, for his brother was 
no stranger to the people of Lancashire ge- 
nerally, and if he had called himself Reginald 
Cray, the name would, iq all probability, 
have led to remarks and inquiries he was most 
anxious to avoid, therefore he had taken his 
place in the counting-house as Mr. Bell, his 
real name remaining unknown to all except 
the head partner of the firm he served. Thus 
year after year glided by, and the little 
Miriam grew up happy in her solitude, as a 
rose might bloom in the desert, fostered by 
the tender care of some lone hermit, whose 
affections are withdrawn from all earthly 
things save this one isolated flower. She 
was as lovely in person as her mother once 
had been, and her beauty was of the same 
angelic cast. There were the dark blue 
eves, so soft, yet so expressive of deep, 

B 2 
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iqipassioned feeling; the calm, thouglitful 
look; the clear, brilliant complexion; the 
rich brown, golden tinted hair ; all the gen- 
tle quiet graces that had first won for Agnes 
the love of Regbaald Cray, who would some- 
times gaze upon his fair daughter till time, 
and space, and all intervening misfortunes, 
seemed to be expunged firom the map of his 
existence, and he could fSemc^ himself again 
the clandestine lover, the e:q)ectant heir, so 
entirely did she resemble the beautiful being 
who had been the object of his early dream 
of love. The voice, too, had the same me- 
lodious sweetness, and, although she knew 
but little of music as a science, her exquisite 
taste and correct ear supplied the place of 
that knowledge so well that few would have 
discovered the deficiency. 

Of her father's real name and history she 
was utterly ignoyant, nor did she suspect 
that any mystery hung over either, for he 
had-r-perhaps wisely — determined not ^JO re- 
veal what naight possibly give rise to una- 
veiling r^ts. 

"Wbpr should I disturb ber contentment r 
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it was tkas lie reasoned with hhnsel^ ^^by 
telling her of wrongs that cannot be re* 
dressed, of her daun to a station she can 
never occupy ? Such a revelation could an- 
swer no. good end, and it would surely be 
cruelty as well as folly to show her the 
eminence on which she ought to stand, 
having no power to place her there." 

Such were the reflections that sealed his 
lips on the subject of his birthright, con- 
sequently Miriam only knew her father as 
Mr. George BeU, one of the clerks of 
Messrs. Roby and Co., merchants, of Lon- 
don and Liverpool; and tMs was all she 
cared, to know, for she had never bestowed 
much thought on his lineage, having always 
taken it for granted that his parents w^e 
of no high^ grade than himseli^ and feel- 
ing quitiB satisfied with the little information 
he had given her respecting them, which 
amounted only to this — ^that they both died 
before her mother came to England. He 
had occasionally alluded to the fact that his 
father left him nothing, from which she 
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inferred that he had nothing to leave; so 

that the general impression on her mind, 

and she never questioned its truth, was, 

that her grandfather had been a poor man, 

and that her father had neither brother nor 

sister. 

Reginald Cray possessed many admirable, 

many in^^eresting qualities; but there was 
one great defect in his character — ^it was, 
want of energy. The futmre prospects of 
his child troubled him, for he knew that, 
if he should die, she would be thrown on 
the world friendless and improtected, with 
that dangerous gift of nature, transcendent 
beauty, which makes the path of a young 
girl so perilous when she has to pursue her 
way without a guide or defender. Yet, 
anxious as he was at heart, he took no mea- 
sures to secure her against the evil of being 
left penniless in the event of his demise, or 
to make friends who might, at least, afford 
her some protection. Those in whom he 
could have trusted, the kindhearted Mr. 
Flowers and his amiable sister, were no 
more. They had numbered their fiill, mea- 
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sure of three score years and ten, then sunk 
to rest in peace. Their departure had left 
the world in deeper shadow to the eyes of 
the melancholy man, whose morbid distaste 
for society from that time perceptibly in- 
creased, so that he repelled with coldness 
all advances towards intimacies that might 
have ensured friends for his daughter, even 
whilst he was contemplating, with anxiety 
and dread, the too great probability there 
was, that she would need them at some 
ftiture period. How inexplicable it is, and 
yet how true, that we often create the evils 
we fear by failing to exert those powers of 
mind which God has given to all his crea- 
tures for their own behoof ! And so it was 
with Reginald Cray, who was constantly 
forming plans he had not the resolution to 
carry into eflfect. Sometimes he thought of 
asking for an increase of salary, that he 
nodght be enabled to save something from 
his slender income, as a ftitmre provision for 
his daughter. Sometimes he made up his 
mind that the best thing he could do was to 
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iosure hk life ; but tbe farmer was humjjii- 
atmg, and the latter dijQicult, insomuch a& 
he had no means of rausing the premicKte 
ihait would be required, but by a system of 
ecionomy he had not euough of moral cour 
rage to adopt. Nevertheless, he continued 
to meditate on the subject, always saying to 
himself that something must be done, and 
feacying that he should certainly act upon 
that conviction as soon as he could msike up 
his mind what was the best thing to do ; 
but there were always difficulties in the way 
of eyay thing that suggested itself as a 
"Ineana of carrying out what he reaUy be- 
lieyed to be his intentions — difficulties that, 
with a naore energetic character, might have 
beea overcome, but that to him were insur- 
naQuntable^ 
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CHAPTER X. 



So time went on, and Miriam had aldndned 
her sixteenth year, a child in experience, a 
woman in firmness of character «nd strength 
of principle. She had known but few cares 
as yet, for h^ heart was in her home, and 
1^ scarcely bestowed a thought on the 
world beyosid ijt, which to her was a dream 
land, where all was stnmge and devoid of 
interest. She believed in h^ father as the 
perfection of human nature ; ha had Bot a 
single iaxjii in her eyes, whilst her imagina* 
^ion ^ckdow^ him with ey^ «pq4 and 
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noble attribute of whicli man is susceptible. 
Her greatest ambition was to make him 
happy, her constant study how she might 
best contribute to his pleasures, little dream- 
ing there was a perpetual well-spring of 
sadness in his heart, that filled it to over- 
flowing with bitter waters, leaving no room 
for pleasure to find even a temporary abode; 
yet he would smile on her gentle endeavours 
to enliven him, and sometimes affect a 
cheerfulness to which his heart had long 
been a stranger, that she might feel satisfied 
her efforts had not been made in vain. 

Surely there is no love amongst mortals so 
pure, so beautiful, so nearly resembling the 
love which ascends in faith and truth to 
Heaven, as that of an affectionate daughter 
for a beloved parent 1 and with Miriam this 
filial devotion mingled itself with every 
thought, was the mainspring of every action; 
her very existence seemed bound up in his, 
she had not a wish apart from him, nor did 
she ever contemplate the likelihood of their 
being separated by the unsparing hand of 
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the great destroyer, until he was seized with 
that fatal disorder which deprived him of 
sight, and ultimately caused his death. 

It was a severe illness which, for many 
weeks, held him, as it were, hovering be- 
tween this world and the next, and it was 
during that time of trial that Miriam, who 
was then only sixteen, began to reflect on 
the possibiUty of lodng him for ever. The 
melancholy thought, having once gained an 
entrance, was seldom absent from her mind, 
nor did she seek to banish it thence, but ra- 
ther sought to acquire such true Christian 
fortitude as would enable her to bear, with 
subjaission, the keavy dispensation, when- 
ever it might come. Day after day, as she 
watched by the bedside of the sufferer, 
noting every change that flitted over his 
altered features, her heart often throbbed 
with a suddenly excited fear that the mo- 
ment of the dreaded calamity was approach- 
ing, and when the alarming symptom had 
passed away, she would silently utter a 
fervent prayer, that the awful summoM 
might be long delayed. 
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"BCriam, my duld,** the ack man some- 
times said, " I wish you would take a little 
more rest ; you will be worn out with this 
incessant watching.** 

"No, dearest father, I am not at all tired; 
I feel quite strong and well, for you know I 
lie down every night.** 

"That is right, my darling, but I am 
afriaid you do not sleep much.** 

f^Ohl 3res, indeed I do — ^I only wake 
just to give you your medicine, and to see 
that you want nothing.*' 

Aiid, with such assurances as these, he 
was satisfied ; for iHhess is apt to make us 
all more thoughtfid of ouirselves thaa of 
those about us, and the comfort of the 
invalid depended so entirely oh hiii daugh- 
ter's unremittiing cares, that he readily gave 
credit to her assertion that she felt no fa- 
tigue. At length all the worst symptoms of 
the disease were iSubdued, he was pronounced 
out of danger, and, by diegrees, partially re- 
covered his health, but his sight was gone 
for ever* From the time this sad truth was 
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to take a loftier stand. All the nobler 
attributes of her nature that had lam hidden 
beneath a timid, gentle exterior, were now 
developed by the necessity for exertion. 
She had new duties to perform, new diffi- 
culties to contend with ; the protection she 
had been accustomed to receive, it was now 
her part to bestow ; for the helplessness of 
childhood had fallen on the strong man, 
whose mental, as well as bodily powers, 
were considerably weakened by the shock 
his nervous system had sustained ; but she 
went through her allotted task with heroic 
firmness, and never did filial affection as- 
sume a holier or more graceful form, than in 
the devoted, self sacrificing attentions of that 
young girl to her afflicted father. Although 
he was totally incapacitated for business, 
they were secured against absolute want by 
the benevolence of Mr. Eoby, who, having 
been made acquainted, in confidence, with 
the private history of Reginald Cray, inter- 
ested himself to get a pension settied upon 
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bim by the firm, of one hundred pounds a 
year, and Mhiam made such judicious ar- 
rangements for the management of this sti- 
pend, that her father felt no difference irom 
his usual mode of living. 

His greatest enjoyment was to hear her 
read or sing, which she never wearied of 
domg for his amusement, and often, as he 
reclined on the sofa, listening to the rich, 
mellow tones of her voice, he quite forgot 
the calamity that made her ever ready to 
exert those powers wHch gave him so much 
delight There was a vast ftmd of hap-' 
piness, too, in being the sole object of such 
anxious, tmtiring attentions, from one so 
dear, and the blind man sometimes asked 
himself whether he had not, in reality, more 
cause to rejoice than to repine? In their 
daily walks Miriam never failed to beguile 
him into forgetMi^ess of his bereavement, 
by describing, in a lively manner, all that 
passed, or was seen around them, so that 
he could fancy he actually beheld the 
objects she brought so vividly before his 
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mental vision, and, in imagination, the long 
disused pencil was in his hand, pourtraying 
the ivy mantled tower of the venerable 
church, standing in relief against the dear, 
blue sky; or, perchance, some magnificent 
old oak that had stood in its strength for 
centuries, and been witness to the passing 
away of many generations of human beings, 
who had sported in childhood beneath its 
sheltering arms, and sat there still when age 
had silvered their locks, and their grand- 
children were playing around them, won- 
dering that the tree looked no older than it 
did in their youth. 

These were, perhaps, the happiest days 
Reginald had experienced since his banish- 
ment fi-om his natural home, for he was in 
that state of debility which is apt to deaden 
all feelings, beyond the desire for present 
gratification. 

One day Miriam was reading the paper 
to him as usual, when she came to a para- 
graph beginning thus— 

" We understand that Sir Lyttleton Cray, 
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the honauraHe member for W , is dan- 
gerously ill at his seaty Gulverley Bise, owing 
to a fit of apoplezy, whicli is likely to ter- 
xmnate fatally. -' 

" My God 1" exclaimed the listener, with 
a sudden start that caused his daughter to 
throw down the paper in alarm, and fly to 
his side. 

"What is the matter, dear &ther — are 
you in ?" 

" No, my child, it is nothing, only a slight 
spasm ; it is gone now." 

"But you look so pale, and you are 
trembling all over ; I am sure it is some- 
thing more. Do you feel faint ? shall I get 
you anything ?" 

"No, no, love — there is no occasion — I 
am quite well now, so go on with your 



news." 



Though scarcely satisfied with his as^B^- 
ranee that he was quite well, she resumed 
her task, commencing with some other piece 
of information, for she had totally forgotten, 

in her fright, where a)^e hdd Mt off. 
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^^That is not wliat jrou weare reading, my 
dear." 

^^ Is it not ? Then it must have been this 
— * The s^pokilanent of the new Bishop of 
London: ' " 

^^ ISoy child, no. It was something about 
the dangerous iUness of one of the members 
of Farlianaent ; a fit of apoplexy.*^ 

" Oh, yes — here it is !" s^id Miriam, won- 
dering why her father should appear so 
much interested in what seemed to her to 
be of so littb importance to him. However, 
she made no remark^ but read— ^ 

" We understand that Sir LyttletCHi Cray^ 
the honourable membar fi>r W ^ is dan- 
gerously ill at his seat, Culverley Bise, o^^g 
to a fit of {^poplexy which is likely to ter^ 
minate fatally. There is a rumour afloat 
timt a cert^ nobleman of anti-liberal prin- 
dples, k ah^ady canvassing for die borough, 
in anticipation of its becomii^ vacant, and 
another report saysr^though, £>r the sake of 
Qommon humanity, we hope it is without 
ibmidation^^wthat the eldest son of the prer 
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sent representative has intimated his inten- 
tion of starting in opposition to the noble 
lord, in case of an election." 

As Miriam concluded this, to hex uninter- 
esting piece of information, she again ndsed 
her eyes to her father's fiice, which still 
betrayed signs of some powerfiil emotion 
she was wholly at a loss to account for, but, 
as he seemed desirous that it should be im- 
observed, she let it pass without question. 
Nevertheless, the incident left a strong 
impression on her mind that there was some 
mysterious connection between him and the 
place or the persons mentioned, that it was 
his will to keep secret, even from her ; and 
she read the paragraph several times over 
to herself that she might keep it in her 
memory. 

All that day he was more silent and 
thoughtfiil than usual, a deep sigh at times 
escaped him, and once or twice a tear rolled 
down his sunken cheek, coming imbidden 
from a source that had long been frozen up 
in his heart. The familiar mention of names, 
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tmlieard for many years, carried him back 
in spirit to scenes that had lost all semblance 
of reality, and were scarcely distinguishable 
jfrom the vague, shadowy recollections of 
some distant dream, tiU thus suddenly re- 
called, with all the freshness of the events 
of yesterday. 

Other thoughts, too, mingled with these 
memories. His brother was at the point of 
death; he had received the awful sxmimons 
to appear before that Great Judge from 
whom no secrets are hid, and was about to 
lose all for which he had so grievously 
sinned. Was his conscience awakened? 
Did he think with remorse, in this dread 
hour, of the brother he had so deeply 
wronged? 

It might be so: and oh! how gladly then 
would that injured brother have knelt by 
his dying bed, and joined in hii* prayers that 
his sins might be forgiven. 

" He has been my worst enemy," he said 
to himself, "but I freely pardon him now 
for all lie has done. A dying man is no fit 
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otgect for resentful feelings, and tlie Lord 
has said — *Thou shalt forgive thy brother 
his trespasses against thee' — *not only sev^i 
times, but until seventy times seven.'" 

Such were the reflections of this amiable, 
high minded, suffering man; and for many 
days his thoughts were constantly wander- 
ing towards his boyhood's home, with the 
lon^g of an exile for his native land; but 
his own rapidly increasing ailments: soon 
rendered him insensible to everything else, 
and poor Miriam could not blind herself to 
the truth that he was wasting away inch by 
inch, and that neither care nor medicine 
would -long be of any avail. He. was too 
weak to bear the soimd of the piano, or 
even to listen for more than a few minutes 
at a time to the readings that had helped to 
chann away so many of the tedious hours 
of illness; his voice grew more feeble and 
his step more faltering, so that his walks 
were gradually diortened, until at length 
they were given up altogether. 

It was at this period that some gireat cn^ 
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sis in the commercial world caused the fiul- 
ure of several houses of high standing, and 
oiie of the first on which the ruin fell was 
that of Koby and Co. So imexpected was 
the blow to tlie chief partner of the firm, 
that his reason gave way under it, and the 
beneficent hand that had so often been 
steetdied forth to save others from sinking 
beneath the burden of their mismes, was 
lifbed, in a moment of insane despair, against 
his own life. Thus, the only friend that had 
remained to the sightless victim of adverse 
fotFtune, was suddenly taken from him at. 
the time when he most needed his kindly 
aid^ but he never knew it, for the fiital in- 
telligence was communicated in a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Bell, which Mriam concealed 
from him, as it merely stated the facts with- 
out comment, the sole object of the writer 
being, it seemed^ to give notice that the 
pension muHt be stopped until the affairs of 
the house were wound np. Poor Miriam 1 
how was she to meet a misfcxrtune such as 
this^ rushing as it di4 suddenly upon he^ 
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with the overpowering force of an ava- 
lanche ? still she saw at once how necessary- 
it was to hide the truth from her father, 
who fortunately was asleep when the letter 
came, so that she had time to recover in 
some measure from the first effects of so 
great a shock, and to consider what would 
be the best course to take. There were 
serious difficulties even at the moment to 
contend with, for she had but little of the 
last remittance left, and when that should 
be gone, how was she to provide him with 
even his daily food? Had he been in health 
she might have sought some employment, 
but he was so helpless and dependent, he re- 
quired such constant personal attendance, 
and, like a child, was so fretM and impa- 
tient if she left him only for a single hour, 
that it was not to be thought of There 
was not one being on the face of the earth 
to whom she could turn for advice or as- 
sistance; she must think and act for herself 
m this trying emergency, or rather for him 
Who was infiniteljr dearer than sel^ th^t 
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idolized parent whose race was almost run. 
Still the thought that predominated over all 
others was, that he must be kept in igno- 
rance of what had happened, and she main- 
tained sufficient command over herself to 
converse with her usual serenity and cheer- 
fulness." 

"It will be time enough," she said to her- 
self, "when necessity obliges me to make 
this terrible disclosure; for, be it when it 
may, the truth will be known only too soon, 
and every hour of pain and sorrow that he 
can be spared may add an hour to his life." 
And the tears fell thick and hst as she 
thought how rapidly that life was passing 
away. Yet not a thought of what her own 
future was to be mingled with her heartfelt 
sorrow. It was the separation that she 
dreaded — ^for what would the world be to 
her when he was gone ? A dreary wilder- 
ness, without love, or light, or joy. But 
she had little time for the indulgence of 
griei^ her mind being entirely occupied with 
the anxioiis care of shielding her beloved 
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father as much as possible fix)m the evils of 
poverty so unlooked for. Her plan fOT the 
present was speedily arranged. In the first 
place she persuaded him that his health 
would be benefited by removing farther fix)m 
the town, to which he assented with all thatt 
eagerness for* change so often exhibited by 
invalids in the last stage of consumption ; 
then she engaged a single apartment in a 
very humble abode, some distance fix^m 
Liverpool, and, having sent to it such arti- 
cles of fiimiture as were most needful for 
her father's own personal comfort, she sold 
the rest without his knowledge, leading him 
to suppose that all was gone to their new 
dwelling, and that the accommodation there 
was not confined, to one room only, a delu- 
sion that was the more easily kqpt up as he 
now required to be watched by night as 
well as by d^y. It was a very poor place, 
little better than a mere hovel, tenanted by 
two women, mother and daughter, who 
earned a scanty livelihood by getting occa- 
sional employment at a factory, when extra 
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haads ware' wanted. Tliey w«e very quiet, 
(orderly p6rs(»i8, and glad of the trifle they 
gained by ffiving up the only decaat room 
k t]»ir aMe to t^eir lodgL, for whom 
they were willing to do any little menial 
J^ for a ve^^s^n requiLl. 

If the lops of sight can, in any ease, be 
esteemed a blessing, it certainly might be so 
under such drcumstances as those which 
now surrounded Reginald Cray. It was a 
veil drawn by the maxjiful hand of Provi- 
dence over objects that, had they not been 
hidden fix)m his view, would have disturbed 
that happy tranquillity he was permitted to 
enjoy during the last lew hours erf hie ex- 
istence. 

Miriam earnestly desired to obtain medical 
advice fOT him, but how was it to be done, 
ance she had not the means of paying a 
doctor, if she were to send for one, and die 
could scarcely hope, in a strange place, 
where he was unknown, that any profes- 
sional man would give his attendance without 
the cjostomary fees. He had expressed no 
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wish on the subject himself, perhaps feeling 
that he was past the aid of medicine, but 
his daughter was so anxious about it that 
she had almost resolved to write to the phy- 
sician who attended him in the illness that 
caused his blindness, although she hoped 
but little from so doing* But she was 
spared the pain that would have attended 
the refiisal or neglect with which such an 
application Ynight have been received, by one 
of those apparently accidental circumstances 
which, though trivial in themselves, often 
lead to the most important consequences, 
and perhaps have an influence over our 
destinies to the end of time. It happened 
that one of the women in whose house 
Miriam and her father were located received 
some hurt while at work in the mill, and 
owing to this accident, she was obliged to 
stay at home for a few days, and was visited 
by Mr. Thornton, the parish doctor, who 
<50uld scarcely pass in and out of that small 
abode without seeing all its inmates. He 
beheld with compassionate interest the 
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death-like countenance of poor Beginald 
Cray, as he reclined on his conch by the 
ivindow, and had noted the youth and 
beauty of the young girl who attended on^ 
him, and then he made inquiries as to who 
and what they were. Now Mr. Thornton 
was a man admirably fitted for his vocation, 
being one of those good Samaritans who 
could not see a stranger dying, apparently 
for want of assistance, and pass by on the 
other side. He spoke to Miriam about her 
&ther, and tendered his professional aid, 
which was most thankfully accepted by the 
grateful girl, who told him, without reserve, 
how they came to be reduced to such ex- 
treme necessity, and how anxiously she had 
endeavoured to conceal from her father that 
it was so. Mr. Thornton, a pleasant, good- 
humoured looking man, more like a &rmer 
than a doctor in appearance, listened with 
much interest to the recital, then said in 
reply: — » 

**My dear child, you have done wisely 
and welL Let him know nothing, if you. 

I 2 
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can hdl^ it, that would in any way difitress 
his mind, and keep him as quiet and as 
mueh amused as you can. I will see him 
every day, and will take caire that he shall 
have whatever medicines are requisite to 
compose and keep him free from pain. You 
need not trouble yourself about expenses. 
I shall not aicroach upon your purse for 
anything I may do; but it will, perhaps, be 
as well to let my patient suppose that I 
shall send in my bill some time or other — 
it wiU make him feel more satisfied." 

Thus kindly and considerately did Mr. 
Thornton constitute himself the medical at- 
t^dant of the dying Reginald; for, al- 
though he saw from the first that his case 
was hopeless, he knew that he might be 
saved by proper treatment from a great 
deal of suffering; besides which, he con- 
sidered that it would be a consolation to^ 
the yomig girl, when all was. over, to know 
that he had not died for want of the phy- 
sician's care. The daily visits of the bene- 
yolent doctor afforded ^at pleasure to the 
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invalid, who lingered on for many weeks, 
quite unconscious that he was indebted to 
charity, not only for the medicines he took, 
but for most part of the nutriment that, 
day after day, kept the vital spark fix)m be- 
coming extinct ; and so gradually, so almost 
imperceptibly did the light at length go out^ 
that when the last breath, afiter quivering for 
an instant on his lips, was borne away into 
immeasurable space, it left a smile so calm 
and holy, that anyone who looked on those 
tranquil features might well have asked — 
'*Can this be death?" 
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CHAPTER XI. 



On the same day^ and about the same 
hour that Keginald Cray was released from 
mortal bondage, death visited also the spa- 
cious haUs of Culverley Rise, and laid his 
cold hand on the usurper there. It was one 
of those mysterious dispensations that we, 
in our short sightedness, are apt to ascribe 
to chance; but ought we not rather to 
believe that all events over which man can 
exercise no control, are ordained for some 
wise purpose that passeth the narrow bounds 
of human understanding? It was in a large, 
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darkened chamber, magnificently furnished 
with every luxury that might contribute to- 
wards the ease and comfort of a sick man, 
that Lyttleton Cray was laid on his death- 
bed, awaiting, with all the terrors of one 
who is conscious of having sins of vast mag- 
nitude to account for, the approach of that 
unwelcome visitant who chooseth his own 
hour, and will not be denied. But the rich 
draperies that hung around him, the pillows 
of down that supported his head, the soft 
luxurious sofa with its velvet covering, the 
costly wrappers of quilted and embroidered 
silks, to throw over his wasted form, the 
Indian screens carefiilly placed to prevent 
the slightest breath of wind from coming 
near him; all these things were unheeded 
by the wretched man, whose every thought 
and feeling seemed absorbed in the dread of 
death. He had been made aware that there 
was no chance of his recovery, still he tried 
to deceive himself into a belief that the 
physicians might be mistaken, for he had 
not reached the age when men must natu* 
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rally look to die : his fiftieth year was 
scarcely overpast. But it was aU in vain 
that he sought for hope in such deceptive 
reasoning ; he felt that his career was almost 
over, and the nearer the end approached, 
the more he recoiled with horror from the 
awful, inevitable change. It was not re- 
morse that made his death couch a bed of 
thorns, for his heart was as hard at the last 
hour as it had been throughout the whole of 
his life ; but his fears were those of a man 
who has lived wholly for this world, and 
finds himself compelled to think for the first 
time of that which is to come. 

He had been a fortunate man in all out- 
ward seeming; his riches had been increased^ 
his ambition gratified by a place amongst 
the legislators of the country; he had walked 
the earth proudly, and received the homage 
paid to his wealth as a tribute to his own 
personal importance; still he was as far from 
being happy as the brother he had de- 
ifrauded, for it is not the purple and fine 
Utien, n<^ the sumptuous farci of the ric^ 
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mm tbat etti gire peace to bis mind whilat 
evH paasbns hold their empire over it 

He had inherited all the worst qualities 
of his &their, without any of those redeem- 
ing pdnts of character that had given Sir 
Beginald a certain degree of popularity 
amongst the lower classes of the 8unx)und- 
ing districts, espedaUy his own tenantry; 
for, although his Mlings were great and 
qianifold, avarice was not one of them, and 
he had won many a good word by his le- 
nity towards the small farmers on his estate, 
and his £:equent charitable donations to the 
poorer people, which, even if they pro- 
ceeded, as in truth they did, more from 
ostentation than benevolence, were not the 
leas benefic^ nor the less thankfully ac- 
knowledged. 

But nobody had the like cause for grate- 
fill acknowledgments during the reign of 
his successor, whdse meanness became pro- 
verbial, and who never was impelled to acts, 
of charity by. any motives whatever. No- 
Chiistmas beef and ale emanated. from |;he^ 
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"Great House," as it was called by the 
rustic population, to gladden the hearts of 
the poor at that festive season, when all 
should have cause to rejoice, as was the 
custom when his &ther ruled supreme, and 
his mother was the Lady Bountiful of the 
village; there was no annual distribution 
of coals and blankets— no ahns-giving in 
coming out of the church on Sundays, as 
was a practice with the late baronet; whilst, 
as a landlord, the present proprietor was so 
harsh and exacting, that his tenants were 
often reduced to the utmost straits, that the 
rent might be ready at the proper time, and 
there was not one of them but execrated the 
name of Sir Lyttleton Cray in his secret 
soul. To none but his wife was it known 
how he had become lord of the. domain, as 
it was generally believed that his brother 
had died abroad, unmarried, during his 
father's lifetime, consequently he enjoyed 
the credit of having succeeded in right of 
legitimate heirship both to the extensive 
property he had acquired by artifice, an4 
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the title he had unla\vMly assumed. Yes^ 
there was one other who knew it, and that 
was Mr. Bolton, the lawyer, of Preston, 
whose interest it was, and had always been, 
to preserve the secsret, which, therefore, was 
not likely to transpire through any want 
of caution on his part, and he was now 
the sole depositary of another little hidden 
affair, confided to his keeping by his late 
client, of which Lady Cray was yet in 
ignorance. 

But if Sir Lyttleton acted the tyrant over 
his dependents, he was himself obliged to 
submit to a species of tjnranny that was infi- 
nitely more galling, for his wife was no 
gentle dame, and took full advantage of her 
own high connections, and her knowledge 
of the nefarious conduct that had elevated 
him to his present position, to hold him 
completely in check. Not that she disap- 
proved of what he had done, but she did 
not forget that he had attempted to keep 
her in the dark, and that, in all probability, 
she never would have been enlightened as 
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to the part he had played but for a letter 
she had received immediately after his 
departure from Paris from h^ nephew, 
CamiUe Dupont, wHch put her in poseeesion 
of the fisuxts Lyttleton had intended to with- 
hold, and gave her a due she never ceased 
'to follow up until she had made . herself 
acquainted with the whole of his proceed- 
ings. She could treat lightly, and even 
commend, his duplicity towards others, but 
that he should dare to deceive her was quite 
another thiag, and her resentment was as 
deep as it was lasting. She knew that he 
who has once deceived may deceive again^ 
and the thorn of suspicion was perpetually 
rankling in her heart, engendering there a 
venom that was ever overflowing in bitter 
taunts and malicious inuendoes.' 

In their frequent altercations she never 
failed to make some contemptuous allusion 
to the ignoble race from which he had 
sprung, not that she attached any very great 
importance to the circumstances of his an- 
cestry, except as they afforded her a nieans 
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jo£ armoyance always vritlnn her reach, as he 
was particularly sensitive on that pointy 
however caUons he mi£^t be to any observa- 
tion, touching Hs Z. eva dJl,, which 

might well have called the blush of shame 
to his cheek. To remind him that he was 
the son of a manufacturer was gall and 
wormwood to his proud spirit, and the piU 
was all the more bitter to swallow, inasmuch 
as his lady could daim the advantage of 
a long pedigree, containing many noble 
names, and but few that were not graced, at 
least, witi the distinctive term "honoura- 
ble," which, it may be observed, did not 
always strictly accord with certain anecdotes 
related of some of them. Lady Cray's 
father was one of these " honourables ;" the 
younger son of a lord, and in virtue of that 
relationship, without a penny beyond his 
pay, as major in a cavalry regiment ; but his 
capacity for getting rid of money was not 
quite so limited as his means of obtaining it, 
consequently he was always deeply in debt, 
and his daughter had, &om m early ag^, 
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lived in a most unenviable state of depend- 
ence amongst his relatives. 

She had almost begun to despair of being 
released from this worst kind of servitude, 
when she happened to attract the attention 
of an eccentric individual, who, in point of 
age, might have figured as her grandfather, 
and was, moreover, deformed in person, 
and of a very forbidding aspect. But then 
he possessed the wonderful talisman that 
gives grace to deformity, and beauty to the 
most unsightly features; he was very rich, 
and the young lady declared she did not 
think him disagreeable by any means. The 
truth was, she entertained a very decided 
opinion that the prospect of becoming a 
wealthy widow was better than that of re- 
maining a portionless maiden, therefore she 
married with «, devout wish that her bride- 
groom might not outlast the honejonoon. 
However, he was in no haste to quit the 
world, and, contrary to all hmnan calcula- 
tion, lived seventeen or eighteen years 
longer, to the infinite disgust, no less than 
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disappointmenty of his wife, who, duiing 
the whole of that long period, was subjected 
to the most jealous surveillance, and very, 
frequent upbraidmgs; still, as she had her 
point to gain, i^e was wise enough to keep 
on good terms with the old gentleman, who 
died at last, leaving her a handsome fortune, 
though much less than she had reckoned 
upon, for he had thought proper to bequeath 
the half of his wealth to build and endow 
m hospital, and had likewise lefk several, 
legacies to relatives with whom he had held 
but little intercourse, one of these being his 
gdster's orphan son, Camille Dupont. ^ 

This unexpected aHenation of so large a 
portion of his property was a great disap- 
pointment to his widow, who considered 
herself very iU paid for the sacrifice of aU 
the most interesting j)art of her life, and no- 
thing could exceed the detestation in which 
she held the memory of her late lord, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, her utter abhorrence of all 
charitable institutions whatever — a distaste 
which appeared to extend itself to everjr 
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oiheor spec&es of charity within the range of 
hiinum benevolmce; for, whatever might be 
the distresses of the poor villagers, either 
fix>m sickness, poverty, or accidents of any 
kind, they were seldom known, after the 
death of Sir B^nald Cray, to seek relief at 
Culveiiey Bise. Owing to the monstrous 
ingratitude of ^^the abominable old firight,*' 
as she frequently styled the deceased Mr. 
Drommond, her widowhood was not quite 
so brilliant an era in her life as she had 
fondly anticipated, especially as she was 
somewhat more advanced beyond the bloom 
of youth than she had hoped would be the 
case, when fate released her from those fet- 
ters, which were certamly not made of roses. 
She had been a widow about six months 
when she first met with Lyttleton Cray, who 
found favour in her sight for two reasons, 
the one being that he was as unlike her de- 
parted husband as man could be to man ; 
and the other, that the striking contrast 
would give her many opportunities of throw- 
ing back in the &ce of the world all the 



small shot that had been fired at her vanity 
during her thraldom, on accomit of the 
miBerable specimen of humainly with whom 
she was mated. 

Nevertheless, she did not decide upon so 
important a measure without previously ta- 
king into consideration all the argmnentcr 
that suggested themselves both for and 
against the gentleman in question who, as a 
younger son, was decidedly objectionable, 
but then she was perfectly aware of the un- 
pleasant fact, that she had arrived at that 
time of life when it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that an3rthing short of the riches of 
the Lydian king would aoffice to purchase a 
combination of all the desirable qualities she 
would have wished to find in her future 
partner, therefore she wisely consid^ed 
which of them she could best dispense with, 
and the result of her deliberations was, that 
the youth and personal advantages of Lyt* 
tleton Cray outweighed the rank and fortune 
of a certain French count,- who was far from 
handsome, and rather old^ than herself* 
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Such being her views and sentiments, it 
may easily.be imagined that she was not 
displeased at finding herself^ after the death 
of Sir Reginald, the mistress of a splendid 
domain, with a title appended to her name ; 
but, unscrupulous as she was, as to enjoying 
all the advantages of her husband's iniqui- 
ties, she, like a skilful general, used her 
knowledge of them to establish and maintain 
her own supremacy, for she well knew there 
was nothing he stood so much in fear of as 
an exposure to her grand relations, it being 
entirely owing to their influence that he 
held his seat in parliament. This was the 
secret of that absolute dominion exercised by 
Lady Cray over her liege lord, which ex- 
cited the wonderment of all those who were 
acquainted with his violent over-bearing 
temper; and the only way of solving the 
problem was by supposing that she was en- 
dowed with siniilai? attributes in a more 
liberal proportion, a supposition that in- 
creased the fear and dislike with which she 
was. generally regarded. Two sons wer6 
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bom of this marriage, the evil fiiiit of a cor- 
rupt tree, and the elder of these was now 
twenty-seven years of age, the other two 
years younger ; but of them we shall have 
more to say hereafter. 

The sacred beams of filial love shone not 
axound the death-bed of Lyttleton Cray. 
No gentle hand smoothed his pillow, or held 
the cooling draught to his fevered lips ; no 
soothing words of affection fell softly on his 
dying ear, taking away its bitterness from 
the last painfiil hour; no tearM eyes 
watched his changing countenance and 
shortening breath ; but it was a hired nurse, 
who sat or dozed by his bedside through 
the long hours of the night, caring less for 
his comfort than her own ; and even during 
the day his wife passed but little time in the 
sick chamber, always saying that the quieter 
he was kept the better; and the same excuse 
was made available by the two young men, 
who did not "see the fim" as they termed it, 
of staying in doors all day to wait for what 
might not happen for a week. And so it 
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came to pass that when Sir Lyttleton Cray 
drew his last breath, his sons were mddgmg 
in boisterous mirth on a race course, and his 
lady was gone out in the carriage to take 
the air. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



It is BOW our busing as well as our j^dea- 
sure to introduce the reader to anothec 
iHraueh of the same stock, which, at a pe- 
riod long past, was transplanted to a foreign 
dime, where it had taken root and flou- 
rished more luxuriantly than it might per- 
chance have done on its own native soil. 
More than half a c^itury had elapsed since 
Idle former proprietor of Culverley, Sir Be* 
ginald Cray, had shared with three brothers 
the not very large property left by their 
father; and he, being the eldest of the four. 
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succeeded to the ownership of the Ashton 
Cotton Mills, such bemg the will of the de- 
ceased, who was a decided enemy to part- 
nerships amongst brothers. The others 
being therefore but scantily provided for, 
betook themselves to different parts of the 
world with the laudable view of improving 
their fortunes, and two of them were never 
again heard of by their relatives; but the 
one whose family is connected with this nar- 
rative, settled in the West Indies, where he 
married, and in course of time became a rich 
man. He was, however, no worshipper of 
Mammon, but, in the midst of his abun- 
dance, remembered with gratitude the source 
whence it flowed, and dispensed blessings 
around him with no sparing hand. He was 
happy, too, in his domestic life; for he was 
an excellent husband and father, his wife 
was truly *^ a crown unto him, and his chil- 
dren like the olive branches round about his 
table." Mr. Cray kept up a regular corres- 
pondence with his brother Sir Reginald; 
l?ut having formed new ties that were dearer 
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to him than any in England, he never re- 
visited his native country. One of his 
daughters, Elinor, was a distinguished 
beauty, notwithstanding the rich, dark 
mellow tint given to her complexion by a 
tropical sun, which had deepened its hue 
without injuring its transparent briUiancy. 
Her eyes were very dark, large, and lus- 
trous; her long, redundant silken tresses 
black as the raven's wing; her well-formed 
figure tall, elegant, and graceful, with a 
peculiar air of dignity that made her father 
sometimes playftdly call her Queen Elinor. 
But these graces were in her girlhood some- 
what impaired by a certain degree of hau- 
teur in her manner that, imder ordinary 
training, would in all probability have 
grown to intolerable pride; but, instead of 
being left to take its course, it was careftilly 
Watched and affectionately checked by her 
excellent parents, whilst every better qua- 
lity of heart and mind was drawn forth 
and cultivated with the utmost solicitude, 
so that fihe became ^ very fascinating and 
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truly estimable woman, in spite of the na- 
tural tendency of a dispodtion that mig^ 
have made her far otherwise. She married, 
At the early age of a^teea, an English 
gentlanan of good family named Ballantine^ 
who was possessed of a consid^^We pro- 
perty in Jamaica which he had inherited 
from his mother, and since her death he had 
resided chiefly in that island, paying,- how- 
ever, an occasional visit to England on ac- 
count of his family c<Mmections there. 

The Ballantines Kved in great splendour ; 
thar house was a palace, and all aronnd it 
like fairy land, for no expense was leased 
by its munificent master to render the abode 
of his beloved Elinor a terrestrial paradise, 
and so far as the most beantiful combina- 
tions of art and nature could aid him to 
achieve the work, he p^ectly succeeded. 

Although he was 'an Englishman, Mr. 
3allantine would have been well contented 
to pass the rest of his life in this delightful 
home of his own oreation, but he Was anx- 
ious that his children should be educated in 
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England, and he could not bear the idea of 
entrusting them to the care of any but their 
own natural gaardUms. Out of seven, two 
only had survived their in&ocy, a boy and 
a girl, who were treasured by both parents 
as gems of inestimable value, and for their 
sakes Mrs. Ballantine reconciled herself to 
leave the land of her birth, and the beau- 
tiful home where she had spent fifteen years 
of married life, the happiness of which had 
been uninterrupted, except by the loss of 
her children. Her mother had long since 
paid the great debt of nature, but Mr. Cray 
was still living, and, before she gave her 
final consent to settle altogether in England, 
she exacted a promise from her husband 
that he would accompany her to Jamaica 
every alternate year, to pay a visit to her 
father, but, ere the time for the first voyiage 
came round, Mr. Cray had ceased to be. 
Alfred, the elder of the two children, was 
at this time a fine, manly, handsome boy, 
about ten years of age, of a most warm- 
hearted, generous disposition, quick feelings, 
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and lively temperament Elinor, who was 
his junior by two years, and a decided 
beauty, such as her mother had been in her 
early youth, had inherited also her mother's 
innate pride, and with her it grew with her 
growth, and strengthened with her strength, 
so that, even at that early age, she had 
begun to regulate her conduct towards her 
young companions according to the rank of 
theu- paients. 

The Ballantines were no sooner settled in 
London than they received a visit from Sir 
Lyttleton Cray, whose appearance and man. 
ners, for he took care to make himself 
especially agreeable on the occasion, pro- 
duced so &vourable an impression on both 
Mr. and Mrs. Ballantine, that they readily 
accepted an invitation to spend some weeks 
at Culverley Rise, and from that time an 
intimacy was kept up between the two 
families. Sir Lyttleton's sons were two or 
three years older than the young Ballantines, 
who did not look upon them with much 
affection, for they were rough, ill-tempered. 
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unmannerly boys, often quarrelling with 
each other, and extremely rude at times in 
their behaviour towards their better bred 
cousins. Then Alfred, who was the very 
personification of truth and honour, soon 
discovered, and told his sister, with a mix- 
ture of surprise and contempt, that the 
Grays thought no more of telling a lie than 
of whistling a tune, dedarmg, at the same 
time, that he did not like to have much to 
do with such fellows, to which the little 
lady haughtily responded — "No, I should 
think not, indeed." Fortunately, however, 
he was not called upon to have much to do 
with them, for the young people saw but 
little of each other, as the Grays were at 
Eton school, and Alfred Ballantine, after 
being duly prepared by an able tutor, con- 
tinued his studies at one of the Universities. 
Miss Ballantine received the usual amount 
of accomplishments that are expected to 
grace the young ladies of the present age, 
from the most eminent masters of the day ; 
and as she was by no means blind to her 

K 2 
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oDra personal attractionfl, and knew that her 
fortune would be considerable, she did not 
fidl to set a high, perhaps a just, value on 
h^:self. She was about seventeen years of 
age when the whole faxnily was plunged into 
the deepest affliction by the sudden and 
accidental death of Mr. Ballantine, occa- 
sioned by a Ml from his horse, which he 

»™vedU»few<l»y». For «>«y month, 
after this temble bereav^ent his widow 
secluded herself from aU society excepting 
that of her children, and then it was she 
first found the essential diflFerence between 
the genial warmth of Alfred's affectionate 
heart, and the perfectly proper, but cold, 
unimpassioned demeanour of his sister. 
Often, when the silent tears were falling 
down her pale cheeks, Alfred would start 
up with a sudden impulse, and throwing his 
arms fondly round her, kiss them away, 
while he murmured in her ear words of 
comfort and consolation that caused her to 
smile again, and thank Heaven for having 
left her at least one inestimable blessing. 
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During the first year of her widowhood she 
received several pressing invitations from Sir 
Lyttleton and Lady Cray, who set forth, in 
the most enticing colours, all the advantages 
of a change of air and scene, and said every 
thing that might induce her to take up her 
abode for a time at Culverley Rise. In 
replying to these solicitations, the unhappy 
lady indeed gave her relatives more credit 
for kindness than was their due, not sus- 
pecting for a moment that they had been 
calculating the probable amount of Miss 
Ballantine's fortune, in considering whether 
«he would not be an eligible match for one 
of their own hopeftd sons. But, in project- 
ing such an alHance, they were, to quote a 
homely proverb, "reckoning without their 
hos*;" for, even if the young lady had been 
inclined, which she was not, to favour their 
views, neither of the brothers were likely to 
be «, m.^ for a.ey had taken . ™Lt 
dislike to both their cousins; declaring that 
Alfred was a conceited prig, who thought 
nobody half so good as himself, and that 
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Elinor was insufferably proud, vain, affected, 
and in every way disagreeable. She had, 
in truth, a great deal of pride, which she did 
not think it necessary to disguise; neither 
had she taken much trouble to conceal her 
opinion of the two Grays; and as it was 
anything but a flattering one, this careless- 
ness might account for the little love they 
bore her, Mrs. Ballantine recovered, by 
slow degrees, her usual health and tran- 
quillity, resumed her former habits, and for 
the sake of her daughter rather than from 
inclination, again appeared in the high cir- 
cles to which her Husband's wealth and fa- 
mily connections had introduced her, and 
where she was so eminently calculated to 
shine. The world said she had quite got 
over her loss, but that was one of the nu- 
merous errors which the world, judging al- 
ways fix)m external signs, is apt to fall into; 
for the memory of him she had truly loved 
and deservedly honoured was cherished in 
the inmost recesses of her heart, and if a 
regal crown had been laid at her feet^ she 
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would have said, ^^ It tempts me not I My 
husband stiU Uves to me in the spirit, and I 
wait to share with him the crown of immor- 
taUty." 

More years went by. Miss Ballantine was 
married to a young nobleman who ranked 
high in the social scale, and was thereby 
elevated to a position that suited her as- 
piring tastes; whilst her brother found suffi- 
^ent occupation for his time and thoughts 
in the management of the West Indian 
property, which obliged him to pass a part 
of every year in Jamaica. The bright pro- 
mise of his boyhood had been fiilly realized. 
The noble qualities that had marked the 
fine, intelligent, open-hearted youth of fif- 
teen, were equally conspicuous in the high- 
spirited, generous, and remarkably hand- 
some young man of five and twenty. Cour- 
ted and flattered by the gold-worshipping 
world, it was hardly in human nature to es- 
cape a slight dash of self-sufficiency. The 
only wonder was that he had so little of it; 
much less, indeed, than many of fewer pre^ 



tensions. He happened to be in England at 
the time of Sir Lyttleton Cray's death; and 
he it was who, from one of the monming 
carriages in the baronet's ftmeral train, 
caught a glimpse of poor Miriam os she was 
following her &ther to the grave, and ex- 
claimed aloud, ^^What a beautiAil creature!" 
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CHAPTER Xffl. 



On tiie xQOtumg after her fatlier'is buriai, 
Miriam ard^e from ht^r humUe <^u()h with 
heavy heart and aching head, oppress^ by 
a more ootnple*^ Sense of her de8oliat6 con- 
dition than 8he had felt until this Gm day (MT 
her total bereavement, for, ^ long as thd 
inanimate form was there, emd she cotdd 
look upon those loved features in their calm 
repose, she did not seenl so utterly alone as 
now that all was gone- Still she busied 
herself mechanically about the little amange- 
ments of the room as she Was ui^d to do^ 
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and then prepared her solitary break&st — ^a 
very poor repast, indeed, for it consisted 
only of a little milk and water, with some 
dry bread, and a small piece of fish that the 
woman of the house had given her; but she 
bestowed not a thoi^ht on the wretchedness 
of the fare; she was wondering where she 
should find ahome in this wide, wide world, 
and whether peace and joy would ever smile 
upon her path again. 

One little ray of light was visible amid 
the surrounding darkness, like a pale star 
glimmering faintly through an opening of 
the black clouds as they roll heavily along a 
stormy sky. 

Mr. Thornton had promised to pay her a 
visit that morning; he had spoken, too, of 
seeing what could be done for her, which 
sounded almost like a promise of assistance, 
and on this hope, slight and uncertain as it 
was, she leaned with a fear and trembling 
of its giving way, scarcely to be understood 
by those who have friends and relatives 
mxious for their well being. 
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She had dreamed of the grand fimeral 
that crossed her way on the preceding day, 
and, in the wild phantasma of a night vi- 
sion, the dead had changed places, and it 
was her &ther who was carried with so 
much pomp and drcmnstance to the tomb. 
She saw his cojBSn, followed by a train of 
mourners, borne in state through a magni- 
ficent hall, where she was sitting on a throne 
covered with, black, and, as the procession 
passed by, every one bowed his head lowly 
and reverently before her. Then the scene 
was changed to a spacious vault, lighted 
with innumerable tapers, and the coffin waa 
placed at the head of an open grave, the 
mourners standing round it, when a solemn 
chant rose slowly on the air, growing still 
louder and louder, till she awoke with a 
start of terror, and, as soon as she could 
collect her senses, found that some children 
were singing the "Morning Hymn" in a 
neighbouring cottage. This accounted for 
the sounSls she had heard in her sleep, yet 
the vision left a strange and indelible im- 
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premon on her mind, aod, eup^stdtious ss 
she felt it to be, she could not help seeing 
in it some extraordinary revelation* Why 
loight not dreamS) she thought, be sent now, 
as in days of old, to herald fdture events? 
Then she accused herself of presumption^ 
and tried to shake off such thou^bts, but 
they still haunted her imagination, as she sat 
^ her &« buried i^r haai, nornn*. 
ting on the present and the fiitura 

At lestgth she started up, as if actac^ed 
by 80iae sudden impuJae, and, mdoddng a 
small box that seemed filled with letter^ 
took from it a morocco case containing a 
finely painted miniature set in gold. It 
was the only thing of value she had re* 
tained in her necessities; every trinket, 
every superfluous article of clothing that 
could be converted into money had been 
parted with, but this was a sacred treasure 
that she had preserved through all ; and, 
as she gazed wistfiilly upon it, she seemed 
trying to recall some image of the past 

It was the portrait of a young man just 
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entering into the summer of hia age, with 
a fine^ intellectaal countenance^ l^ge^ deep 
blue eyes, that looked fiill of poetic inspirar 
tion, a high forehead, smooth and white, 
displ9.7ed by the parting of the fair hair, 
worn rath^ long and slightly curling, and 
a small, delicate hand^ adorned with rings, 
apparently of value. The costume was the 
elegant but unstudied morning dress of one 
in a superior grade of life, and he was half 
reclining on a sdfa, with a book in his hand, 
though his eyes were directed upwards, as 
in meditation. 

Miriam was so completely lost to every- 
thing else in the contemplation of this pic- 
ture, that she did not hear the doctor enter 
the room, her face being turned from the 
door; and, as he felt curious to know what 
it was that had the power to engage her at- 
tention thus deeply, he approached in silence, 
and, looking over her shoulder, was rather 
surprised at what he saw. 

It is wonderM how mtoy ideas may pass 
through the mind in the brief space of a 
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few seconds; the speed of lightning £aSiB far 
short of the speed of thought, and, ere he 
could have spoken three woi^ Mr. Thorn- 
ton had shaped a little history in his own 
mind relative to this mysterious portrait^ 
which caused a rather dubious smile to 
hover round his mouth, as he said, in a pe- 
culiar tone, that at any other time might 
have called a blush to the young girFs 
cheek — 

" A very fine-looking young man, indeed^ 
Miss Bell." 

At the sound of his voice she turned 
quietly towards him, without manifesting 
any signs of surprise or confiision, and put- 
ting the miniature into his hand, her eyes 
glistening with tears, said— 

" You would hardly think that was my 
father." 

The smile vanished instantly from his 
&ce, and his tone was quite altered, as he 
replied — 

" I should not, indeed. Do you remem- 
ber him anything like it?" 
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*^ Yes, I have a faint recollectdon tliat, 
when I was quite a child, I knew it to be 
him. It was done before he was married, 
and was then, I believe, considered a very 
good Ukaiess/* 

Mr. Thornton looked at it attentively 
for a long time without speaking, but his 
thoughts were busy concerning the original 
of the picture, and he sighed over the un- 
certain fortunes of mankind, as he con- 
trasted the aristocratic form and face before 
him with the poor blind man he had at- 
tended in charity. 

^^ A hard fate, indeed,*' he said to himself. 
^^This man was evidently a gentleman — 
everythii^ about him here shows that he 
did not belong to the commonalty. Surely 
they could be no ordinary circumstances 
that occasioned such a reverse as this; it 
Inust be a history worth knowing." 

Then speaking aloud, he said, ^^I think 
you told me your father had been in Roby's 
house for upwards of twenty years. But 
what was his occupation before he went 
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there? Was hj& brouglit up to uiypiofes- 
iion?" 

^^I think not, sir; I never heak!d him say 
so." 

^^Do you know anything about his fa- 
mily ? what was his fath»? " 

'^I never knew what he was^ fi>r he died 
long before I was bom, and I always fancied 
my &ther had some reason for not liking to 
speak of his parents, so that I sddom asked 
any questions about them." 

"They were English, I suppose?" he 
asked, looking again intently at the minia- 
ture. 

"Oh, yes; they were certainly Enghsh, 
and I believe they were not in very good 
circumstances, as I have oftai heard my 
father say he was left without a shilling." 

The doctor mused for a while, then said 
— "And did it never strike you, my dear 
child, that this," and he pointed to the pic- 
ture^ " does not look like the son of a man 
who had not a shilling to leave him ? Has 
it not sometimes crossed your mind that he 
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mighty at leaat, have been entitled to rank 
as a gentleman ? " 

^* I never gave it a thought, sir," replied 
Miriam; "nor did he ever even hint as 
much to me." 

" Well, perhaps he was wise ; and, afta: 
all, it is but a conjecture on my part, and 
may be very wide of the mark. So now let 
us talk about your affairs, for that is the 
business that brings me here this morning. 
You must think of doing something for 
yourself now; and the question is, what 
that something is to be. Can you teach 
anything ? What do you know — ^I mean in 
the way of accomplishments ?" 

"Not much, I am a&aid; I can speak 
French and German, and I know a little of 
music and drawing." 

"The deuce you do! French and Ger- 
man I where in the world did you pick up 
so much knowledge ?" 

"My father imderstood those and other 
languagas quite well. He had a great deal 
of talent, too, as an artist, and was very 
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fond of drawing before he lost his sight. It 
was he who taught me all I know." 

"Good Grod!" exclaimed the doctor, 
whose previous ideas were now almost con- 
firmed. "And he to be reduced to such 
a strait as this!" Then, perceiving that 
Miriam was in tears, he took her hand 
kindly, and said in a gentler tone— "But 
he is happier than either yon or I, my 
child, and it matters not to him now where 
his race was ended. I wanted to find out 
how I could help you, and I think you have 
given me the right clue. You must begin 
the world as a nursery governess ; I suppose 
you will not object to that ?" 

" Object ? oh ! no. But who would take 
me from such a place as this ?" 

" That is exactly what I am going to tell 
you. I am attending a lady who lives about 
five nules from here, the wife of General 
Keith, of Newland Hall; do you know 
NewlandHaU?" 

"No, sir, but I have heard it is a very 
fine place." 
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^^ Yes, it is a fine place — ^the general is a 
rich man, and his lady is a very agreeable 
person. They often have visitors at the 
hall, and they are now expecting some 
friends from Won, who wiU bring down 
two or three children with them, to stay 
some considerable time. There is a nurse 
coming, but they wiU want somebody partly 
to take care of, and partly to teach, the two 
elder ones ; so, if you think you would like 
to undertake such a charge, I have no doubt 
I can settle the business for you at once.^ 

This fair prospect of a home, with the 
certainty of possessing, at leasts one kind 
friend, lightened the young orphan's heart 
of half its load of care, and her gratitude 
was expressed in that simple, unaffected 
manner which was the best proof of its sin- 
cerity. The good doctor was much pleased 
at her ready acquiescence in his proposed 
plan. 

" But you must see Mrs. Keith yourself," 
he said, ^^and the sooner the better — ^you 
can go by the railway, and there is a station 
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within half a mile of the house. '^ Then, 
glancing at h^ attire, he added — "She 
knows how you are situated ; have you no 
black dress to put on, my dear ?" 

The question brought a crimson glow to 
Miriam's cheek, and her voice trembled as 
she replied — 

" I have not. Do you think it is of any 
consequence ?" 

" Hem ! — ^Why, yes, I do — certainly," 
said Mr. Thornton, whose knowledge of the 
world told him that it was of very material 
consequence as regarded the success of her 
application, what sort of appearance she 
presented, and this unforeseen obstacle per- 
plexed him not a little. Both were silent 
for awhile; but, at length, the poor girl 
said, in a dejected tone— 

** Then I cannot go." 
. "That won't do, either," answered the 
doctor. "We must not lose so good a 
chance for the want of a gown. I'll teU you 
what I'll do — ^I'll get home as soon as I can, 
nnd talk to my wife about it-~I dare say 
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she "mil be able to find something tliat will 
do ; so come up to my house this evemng— 
you know where I live-— find then I can tell 
you what Mrs. Edth says^ for I am going to 
her now." 

The grateful orphan looked her thanks^ 
for her heart was too Ml to speek^ and 
the attempt to do so occasioned a burst of 
tears that made the good-natured disciple 
of .^SGulapiuB start up, as if he had just 
remembered that he was in a great hurry. 

^^ Bless me t" he exclaimed, looking at his 
watch, "half-past ten, I declare. Good 
bye, child! You'll not forget to come 
this evening-—«suppose we say about seyen 
o'clock." 

And away he went, to bid other hearts 
rejoice by aUeviating physical suffering, 
sympathizing with sorrow, and giving such 
aid as he could aiford in cases of extreme 
poverty. A benevolent disposition, like the 
sun in his glorious path, sbeds life and light 
wherever its warm rays fall, but never does 
it prove a greater blessing to mankind than 
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when it has its abode with the medical man 
of a poor district. 

Mr. Thornton was, howevery not quite 
easy in his mind as to havmg taken upon 
himself to answer for his wife's co-operation 
in his plans for the benefit of Miriam Bell, 
by supplying her mth »ch .pp««l » wigkt 
enable her to appear with cr^t before the 
highborn lady of Newland Hall. Not but 
what Mrs. Thornton was a good sort of 
woman in her way, bat she was not in the 
habit of taking v«^ enlarged views of things 
in general, and her principle of action had 
long been, and still continued to be, the 
consideration of her husband's small income 
and large family; an excellent inciting 
power unquestionably, but one that^ never* 
theless, may sometimes be overstiained. 
Charity may be exercised to very good 
purpose with very humble means, and with- 
out injury to those whose natural claims 
ought undoubtedly to be first considered. 
They who can live in comfort themselves, 
though they may be far fix)m rich, and even 
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perhaps find it difficult to maintain their 
own position in the world, may sorely at 
times spare a something they wonld scarcely 
miss that would help ^^ to feed the hungry 
and to clothe the naked.** More real good 
is sometimes done by small acts than great 
ones, acts that fall in the way of every one 
to perform, and are often neglected fix)m a 
false notion that they are not of sufficient 
importance to merit attention. Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, moreover, was subject to certain infirm- 
ities of temper not very imcommon among 
ladies who profess to be excellent managers, 
nor was she wholly free fi*om the baleful 
influence of that monster whose eyes are of 
a verdant hue; consequently it required 
very nice management on the part of the 
doctor, to enlist her charitable feelings in 
the cause of his young and beautiful pr<h 
tegSe. With considerable tact he avoided 
all mention of her personal endowments, 
and commenced his operations by describing 
her destitute condition, and utter inability 
to observe the decent custom of wearing 

mourning for her deceased parent. 
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This was a direct appeal to the good 
lady's most amiable prejudices, and she at 
once responded to it in the very xaanner the 
doctor had ventured to proniise she would 
do, on which he gave her all the credit of 
being the origmator of the kindly thought. 
"You certainly are one of the best crea* 
tures in the world, Kate. It will be a real 
charity ; for Mrs. Keith has offered to take 
this you^g girl into her service, as a sort of 
school room nurse for some little folks who 
are expected at the Hall; but the poor 
thing could not go to see about the situa- 
tion, because she had nothing fit to show 
herself in ; so she will be doubly indebted 
to your goodness, as it will not only enable 
her to pay proper respect to her father's 
memory, but may likewise help her to the 
means of earning her living. I told her I 
would consult you on the subject, and 
desired her to come up here this evening. 
So, if you can do anythiag in the way of 
making her appear respectable, she might 
go to Mrs* Keith to-morrow; but it would 
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never do to send her there, looking like a 
beggar." 

"Well, 111 do what I can," was the 
reply, "but Grod knows we can very ill 
afford to give anything away, and my old 
gowns, you see, cut up very well for Nancy, 
and ^" 

" Yes, my dear, I know they do, which 
makes it the more generous and kind of 
you to thiak of sparing one of them for this 
purpose. It is a truly Christian act, for 
which I have no doubt she will be very 
grateM, and charity is sure to be rewarded 
sevenfold." 

" Why, if J thought that," said the lady ; 
but she did not finish her reflection, which 
was probably to the effect that charity was 
in that case an excellent investment. The 
doctor smiled, but made no remark upon 
the idea which he, perhaps, divined. "I 
am glad," he said, " that I told her to come 
to you this evening, for I think you will be 
pleased with her manners ; she seems to me 
quite above the common run. But you 

VOL, I, L 
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women are much better jiidges of these 
matters than we are, and I want to have 
your opinion as to whether I did right in 
recommending her for such a situation;' 

Gratified by her husband's praises, and 
flattered by his deference to her judgment, 
Mrs. Thornton was predisposed in favour 
of the object of his benevolence to the 
extent of looking out a not very shabby 
mourning dress with some crape upon it, 
that had been carefully brushed and laid by 
for future semce, to wlich die added « 
shawl and bonnet to correspond, saying, as 
she placed them in readiness — 

" God forbid that I should want them for 
these many years to come I" 

And, being in a beneficent firame of mind, 
she received poor Miriam, who came at the 
time appointed, with much kindness, and 
bestowed her gift with a smiling face, not 
forgetting, however, to descant upon the 
usefiil purposes to which the articles might 
have been appropriated in her own family. 
Miriam was really very thankful, and, to 
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gratify her well meaning benefiBK^tress, she 
arrayed herself in the sable habiliments, 
which looked so well on her graceful form 
that the donor, who gave all the credit to 
the garments, though the chief part of it 
belonged, in fact^ to the wearer, surveyed 
with pride her own good work, and invited 
Miriam to stay to tea, prompted by a desire 
to show the doctor that the praises he had 
lavished on hef Chiiftfafi virt^es were not 
misplaced 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



Newland Hall, the splendid residence of 
General Keith, was an elegant building of 
very recent date, exhibiting, in its external 
fashion, something of the Italian, and some- 
thing of the Oriental style. It was built 
by its present owner on his accession. to 
the enormous wealth of a distant relative, 
which, added to his own ample fortune, 
yielded a princely income, and enabled him 
to gratify, to the utmost extent, a somewhat 
exuberant taste for expensive decorations. 
He had resided ten years at Calcutta^ had 
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visited many parte of Indian had been in 
Egypt and Syria, and on his return to 
Europe had spent ftdl two years in Italy, so 
that he was well acqu2unted with many of 
the most splendid structures in all those 
countries, and in maMng his plan for New- 
land Hall had combined their distinctive 
characteristics with regard to architectural 
design, so as to produce a most agreeable 
effect, although it might present some incon- 
gruities to the eye of an artist. 

The house, like all houses in the east, 
was flat roofed, and covered a large space 
of ground, as all the principal apartmente 
were on the lower floor, there being only 
one storey above. A handsome marble 
colonnade, with a tessellated pavement, ran 
along the front and two sides of the eaifice, 
from which glass doors opened into a spa- 
cious dining room on one side of the grand 
entrance, and a splendid salon on the other ; 
the latter leading to a suite of magnifi- 
cently frunished rooms, terminating in a 
conservatory, filled with the choicest ezo-^ 
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tics. Tlie grounds were higHy ontianiental; 
There were lawns, soft and smooth as velvet, 
adorned Mdth statues and vases, copied from 
some of the fineist specimens of Grecian art ; 
fountains flowing into marble basins, and 
beds of the most brilliant and delicately 
perfumed flowers. 

The broad gravel paths were as smooth 
and hard as polished oak ; the light acacia, 
fie graceful drooping ash, the tall elegant 
cedar, and other trees of picturesque beauty, 
were tastefuUy grouped in various parts; 
and everything was kept in such perfect 
order, that it would have been almost a 
relief to the eye to find a withered or a 
Mien leaf, a broken branch, or a blade 
of gugss' presumptuously shooting up in a 
wrong placfe. 

Beyond the pleasure grotmds there was 
an extensive orchard, ^ kitchen garden, 
hothouses (where grapes and pineapples 
flourished in abundance), and several glass 
houses always filled with choice plants, 
f ear6d on purpose to supply the house and 
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table constantly with fresh flowers ; but all 
this more usefril part of the domain was shut 
out from view by a high wall, covered on 
the side that faced the garden with peaches 
and apricots, but oil that which fronted the 
house, it was concealed by an avenue of 
trees, whose branches, meeting overhead, 
formed a cool and shady promenade, that 
was extremely pleasant in the heat of the 
day. 

It was about noon, the air was babny 
and full of sweets, the deep ^^aire of the 
sky unsullied by a single cloud, and a gentle 
breeze now and then swept by, fraught with 
the delicious odours of the clematis, the 
scented myrtle, and the fragrant heliotrope^ 
when Miriam, whose heart was fluttering 
with alternate hopes and fears, reached the 
gates of Newland Hall. They were standing 
open, and she was about to pass through, 
but hesitated as it flashed on her mind that 
it might be considered presumption so to 
do, as this was the carriage way as well as 
the path for distinguished visitors, and there 
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would most likely be some other mode of 
ingress for one coming in so humble a 
character as herself. Not far from the 
gate she observed one of the gardeners 
watering some plants, and was going to 
make the inquiry of him, when a matronly 
person, with a good-humoured countenance, 
appeared at the door of the lodge, and asked 
if she was looking for anybody ; on which 
she explained the object of her visit, And 
was directed to go round by the stables to a 
door at the J>ack of the house, and inquire 
for Mrs. Bennet, the lady's maid. 

"But m step along with you myself, 
miss,*' said the woman, "for you'll have 
to pass some of the grooms in the yard, 
and they'll be speaking to you, may be, for 
they're a sauc^ set." 

Miriam gladly accepted the escort of this 
good-natured dame, who said to herself — 

"Those fellows would be sure to have 
something to say to such a pretty young 
creature as this, especially that Tom Parks, 
for he has been a soldier." 
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So she led the way through the midst of 
the enemy, whose looks betokened that her 
caution was not superfluous, and passed 
through a scullery to the servants' hall, 
where, having given up her fair charge to 
the care of Mrs. Bennet, she returned to the 
lodge. Now Mrs. Bennet was one of those 
persons who are fond of arrogating to them- 
selves a right of patronage, and this, she 
thought, was a fitting occasion for the exer- 
cise of that important prerogative. She was 
a starched, prim person, tail and angular, 
wearing a muslin dress, with many flounces, 
and a lace cap, adorned with pink ribbons 
and flowers, fier well practised eye de- 
tected, at a single glance, that the young 
girl's mourning was not new, although the 
death of her father was of such late occur- 
rence, and her mental observations on that 
point were to the following effect — " Shabby 
as possible I that gown was never made for 
her; a cast-off of somebody's, I suppose; 
very poor, that's plain enough." And having 
come to this conclusion, she shaped her 
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behaviour accoidingty, sayiiig, mth a mix- 
ture of a&bility and condescenfflon — 

" Oh, yon are the young person, I believe, 
that Mr. Thornton was speaking about £3r 
Lady Wilsden's situation ?" 

^' I did not know the name of the lady,*' 
leplied MJriam. ^^It is Mrs. Keith I wish 
to see." 

"Rather highl" thought Mrs. Bennet, 
glancing again at the half worn habiliments. 
Then, with a still more consequential air, 
she replied^ " Oh, very well — you can see 
Mrs. Keith, or you can speak to me ; it will 
be all the same." 

" I should prefer seeing your lady," said 
Miriam, very quietly, to the flounced Abi- 
gail, who walked on with disdainful step, 
through a long corridor which led to the 
entrance hall, where, as in every other part 
of the house, the wealth of the owner was 
conspicuous. The two principal windows 
were adorned with finely executed paint- 
ings, representing historical subjects, the one 
being Elizabeth bestowing the honour of 
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knighthood on Baleigh ; the other, the coro- 
nation of Queen Victoria ; and these superb 
works of art threw a rich but softened 
colouring on a beautiful mosaic floor of 
elaborate design. The ceiling displayed the 
signs of the zodiac in a large circle, and 
other celestial figures, in which the touch of 
a master hand was discoverable, and on 
each side of the hall stood three bronze 
statues, on pedestals of black marble, hold- 
ing silver lamps, which, at night, were 
always lighted. But this gorgeous display 
made very little impression upon Miriam, 
whose mind was occupied with far different 
thoughts, and whose anxiety, as to the 
result of her application, seemed to increase 
with every step, as she followed her con- 
ductress up the grand staircase, which was 
of ample width to admit of being embel- 
lished by fragrant shrubs and flowers of 
every brilliant hue, surpassing in their natu- 
ral loveliness the more costly decorations of 
this splendid domicile as the lilies of the 
field eclipsed all the vain glories of King 
Solomon. 
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About Iialf way up this ascent they met a 
gentleman coming down^ who made way 
for Miriam, and, as she passed, touched his 
hat with a polite gesture, which salutation 
she gracefully acknowledged, at the same 
time blushing deeply at the notice she could 
not help seeing she excited, for hiq. eyes 
were so intently fixed upon her that he did 
not observe the very low curtsey made by 
her companion, who was extremely wroth 
and indignant thereat, mentally condemning 
the bad taste that paid more homage to 
shabby black than to muslin flounces and 
pink ribbons. 

It was General Keith. He was a fine, 
noble looking old man, very tall, erect, 
and soldier-like in his bearing. His hair 
was almost white; his bright grey eyes, 
quick and penetrating; his features, hand- 
some; and the expression of his coxmte- 
nance, though it bore tokens of a stem and 
proud nature, was not unpleasing. There 
was something in his appearance, too, that 
reminded Miriam of her father in his earlier 
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years, when she, in her childish adoration, 
used to look up to him as a god-like being ; 
it was a something she was at a loss to de- 
fine, for it consisted not in any likeness of 
form or features; still some chord of re- 
membrance was touched that thrilled softly 
and sweeliy through her heart, inclining it 
towards the distinguished personage who 
had unconsciously awakened such pleasura- 
ble emotions. In that mysterious resem- 
blance, which was felt rather than seen, it 
seemed as if the spirit of the departed was 
hovering near, to watch over, and guard her 
&om all ill, making its presence visible in 
the person of him whose roof was to afford 
her shelter and protection; and this sooth- 
ing idea inspired her with more courage for 
the approaching interview that would decide 
her fate, at least for the present. How 
much her fate really depended on it, she 
little guessed at that time. 

At the top of the staircase there was a 
carpeted gallery, with a light balustrade 
overlooking the hall, out of which ran 
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sevenl long passages liaving doors on each 
side^ and one of ^ese was rather abruptly 
opened by lliriain's guide, who chose the 
following mode (£ introdnction a^ befitting 
the occaaon — 

'^ This is the yoong person, mem." 

The lady to whom this poUte announce- 
ment was addressed looked up from the 
&ncy work, on which she was engaged, and 
said in a languid tone — 

"Oh, very well, Bennet — ^put a chair 
here, dose by me, that I may not have to 
speak loud. Come and sit down. Miss Bell. 
You can go, Bennet; I will ring when I 
want you." 

These commands were obeyed ungraci- 
ously enough, and Mrs. Bennet swept her 
flounces out of the room in a towering 
state of indignation. "Things had come to 
a pretty pass indeed, ordered to set a chair 
for a person like that I what next, she 
wondered. But, if the upstart creature came 
to live there, she should soon be made to 
know her place." These, and other sen- 
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tiinents to tlie same eSecA w&ce boiling in 
the bosom of the angry spinster, when she 
again encountered the General in the hall, 
and was about to pass him with silent 
contempt, omitting to render the customary 
sign of homs^ in revenge for the slight so 
lately put upon herself by that august 
personage ; but die was fated to endure a 
still gi^atCT mortification, for he stopped her 
with the foUowing question, which wae by 
no means calculated to sooth her irritated 
fedings. 

" Pray who was that young lady you were 
shewing up stairs just now, Mrs. Bennet? " 

"Young lady, sir?" she repeated in an 
affected tone of astonishm^it— " I don't 
know of any young lady. 

" I mean the person I saw with you not 
five minutas ago." 

" Oh ! That young woman who was going 
up to my lady, sir? I did not suppose you 
meant her — It was a person about the nurse 
maid's place, for Lady Wilsden." 

" Nursemaid 1 I understood it was a 
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mnsery governess that Lady Wilsden re- 
qmrear 

"They call it a govemess, I believe, " 
replied Bennet contemptuously, ^^ but it is 
just the same thing." 

"No, it is not the same thing ;" said the 
general with one of his stem looks '^ and 
let it be understood that, if this young lady 
should come to redde here, I shall expect 
everybody in my house to observe the 
distinction." 

And he walked away, leaving the aston- 
ished soubrette to digest the order as she 
might, for he did not often issue commands 
respecting the domestic arrangements of the 
establishment ; but, when he did, they were 
peremptory, and no one dared to neglect or 
disobey them. 

The room into which Miriam had been 
so contmneliously introduced was an elegant 
boudoir fitted up with exquisite taste and 
fimiished most luxuriously. The walls were 
painted in panels with scenes illustrative of 
the Moorish Empire in Spain, and were 
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executed with the goi^eous splendour that 
distinguished that most interesting race of 
people, of whose magnificence so many 
traces are still to be found. Each compart- 
ment was adorned with a rich border of 
purple and gold and the spaces between 
were filled up with looking glasses fi'om the 
ceiling to the floor, the latter being covered 
with a Persian carpet of the most costly des- 
cription. The curtains Were of pale green da- 
mask satm, fiinged with gold, and the chairs, 
the sofas, the ottomans were all covered with 
the same beautiful material. Bouquets of 
choice flowers were placed in china vases on 
ornamental stands, m several parts of the 
room, and the tables displayed a variety of 
lady like implements of industry in the 
shape of work baskets stored with wools 
and silks, and numerous pretty knick knacks, 
for trifling away time in that useless kind of 
occupation generally styled fancy work. 

Miriam had, at the first glance, felt some 
doubt as to the identity of the lady in 
whose presence she found herself, thinking 
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she looked much too young to be the wife 
of a man, who, to judge from his appear- 
ance, must be on the verge of seventy ; but 
so it was. 

The lady, who was apparently not more 
than three or four and thirty, was the wife 
of General Keith, to whom she was married 
in India, with her own free will when quite 
a gh*l, he being then an exceedingly hand- 
some agreeable man some few years over 
fifty, but possessing many personal advan- 
tages that made him appear much younger ; 
and although, with her pretty face and 
childish manner, she might even now have 
rivalled many a youthful beauty, she was 
still content to be the petted idol of the 
gallant veteran, whose indulgence had rather 
spoiled her perhaps so far as making her a 
little fanciful ; but as that was her worst 
fault, it might well be, pardoned. She was 
not remarkable for intellectual endowments, 
nor for any very striking traits of character; 
but she was both pretty and good natured, 
two excellent qualities which,, when aided 
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by the gifts of fortune, help a woman 
through the world with great satisfaction to 
herself as well as to all around her. 

She spoke very kindly to Miriam, and 
alluded with much feehng to her late be- 
reavement. 

" I can feel for you, Miss Bell," — she said, 
" for I lost my father when I was about your 
age just before I was niarried, and it was 
the greatest sorrow I ever experienced. 
Mr. Thornton has told me what a good 
daughter you have been, and I assure you 
that both the General and myself are in- 
terested about you ; so I hope you will suit 
Lady Wilsden, but I have no doubt about 
it, for the children are young and Mr. 
Thornton tells me you can instruct them in 
music and French He said something 
about German too I think, do you know 
much of that language ? 

" Yes madam ; my mother was a native of 
Germany -end spoke English very imper- 
fectly, so that, as a child I was accustomed 
to speak in German; and as my father 
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understood the language quite well, I have 
never lost it." 

<^ I am glad of that for it will be a great 
reconunendation, I know you will like the 
children — ^they are two nice little girls. It 
sometimes makes me quite unhappy to think 
I have no children of my own ; I should be 
so fond of them. But, as the General says, 
nobody can expect to have everything they 
wish for." 

"And you, madam," said Miriam, who 
was begmning to feel quite at her ease with 
this aflFable, simple-minded woman, " surely 
you, who have so much to make you happy 
ought not to allow this one deficiency to 
render you otherwise." 

"You have taken a lesson out of Mr. 
Thornton's book said the lady, laughing — 
" That is just what he says and I believe 
you are both right. When should you be 
able to come. Miss Bell ?" 

Miriam replied that she had so few 
preparations to make, that one hour would 
suffice for all she had to do. 
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" Then you may as well come to morrow,** 
said Mrs. Keith. ^^I expect my visitors to 
arrive this evening. The whole fieunily are 
coming I believe, Lord and Lady Wilsden, 
the four children with their two nurses, and 
Lady Wilsden*s mother, Mrs. Ballantine. 
She is a widow, and a very charming person 
indeed. Will you come to morrow ?" 

Miriam readily assented, and this most 
material point being settled, rose to depart, 
when Mrs. Keith, with considerate kindness, 
said she must not go till she had taken some 
refreshment, and ringing a smaU beU that 
stood on the table, desired Mrs. Bennet, who 
anawered the summons, to show Miss Bell 
into the breakfast room, and desire the 
housekeeper to send in the luncheon. 
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CHAPTER XV, 



The widow of Sir Lytdeton Cray was 
now far advanced in years, but she still 
remained the same masculine, selfish, un- 
feeling woman she had ever been. Time 
had brou^t more wrinkles to h^ brow, 
more cares to her heart, but had not softened 
the asperity of her temper, nor woven around 
her that sacred web of domestic affection 
that gives new life and warmth to old age, 
lightens the burden of its infirmities, and 
sustains its failing steps, in their descending 
passage, through the darkening vale of years 
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that leads to eternity. Her favotuite son 
Robert, the younger of the two, like the 
generality of those who have been spoiled in 
childhood, repaid her unwise indulgence 
with shamdess ingratitude. In his child- 
hood he had been what is usually termed a 
remarkably fine boy, that is, he was large 
for his age, with bold handsome features, 
dark curly hair and a bright complexion, aud 
as Lady Cray was proud of his pergonal 
beauty, she chose to make an idol of him^ 
and supplied him extravagantly with pocket 
money from her own purse, while Milbum, 
the elder son, had little beyond a very small 
allowance from his father, and this was a 
source of discontent that manifested itself in 
frequent acts of defiance. In fact he made 
no pretence either of affection or respect for 
his mother but even treated her, at times, 
with open insult and undisguised contempt, 
pretending to justify his unfilial conduct, by 
reproaching her continually with what he 
called her unnatural partiality for his brother. 
Both grew up thoroughly unprincipled, 
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but essentially different in character, the 
elder being as parsimonioiis as the younger 
was eztravagant, and each having all the 
vices that usually grow out of those several 
propensities. The dissatisfaction of Milbum 
with regard to the unequal distribution of 
Lady Cray's maternal affections had now 
another cause — she had, three times within 
the last two years, paid debts to a large 
amount for her son Robert that his father 
had positively refused to pay, a use of 
her money that her first-bom did not at 
all approve o^ devoutly believing that 
as regarded the wealth of either parent, it 
was his right to have the lion's share. 
The reckless spendthrift had obtained these 
favours firom his mother by promises of 
reform, which he had not the slightest in- 
tention to keep ; for he was not very scru- 
pulous as to the means of getting money, so 
long as he did get it, to throw away in 
gambling, and other pursuits no less discre- 
ditable. He knew that, by his father's will, 
made at the time his brother came of age, 
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l&spost&m vfBa mxdk i» woold enaUe liifil tor 
live like a gciEitleman ; but he did not know 
%hkt Sk Lyttleton hod made ttother will 
abont »7(»r befomhb deitih^ in ooneeqifenod 
of bavis^ then been tbieateined with i^kh 
plexy, nor wfysr Lady Gray aware of thai 
Giricnimstaneey which had been caErefhlly oon- 
cfealed &6m the knowledge of evety one 
^sc^pt Mr. BoHon, the s6Hdtc»*, who wad lAiU 
floitn£^g l&e aa evergre^ at Prestcmt not 
much ohatotged from what he was thirty yeitfa 
befcflfe. 

On the day of Sir Lyttletcm's fitnera}, M- 
fred Ballantiney who^ as the nearest jfektiVe 
next to his own imtaediate family^ had be^ 
invited to attend, arrived at Cidverley eiafly 
in the mornings and followed the r^nains 
of the baronet as oAe of the chirf monmers, 
a duty from which he would willingly have 
beto exempt, as he and his cauains were^ 
never on vei!y cordial terms with eadi other. 
However, it was quite out o£bhe ^uesti on to 

VOIf L M 
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decline such a requisitioiiy so he submitted 
to it with the best grace he could. 

The party afisembled at Culverley Else 
on the occasion of the solemn ceremonial, 
consisted of the two sons of the deceased; 
Mr. Bolton, the solicitor, whose presence 
was required to read the will ; two gentle- 
men who resided in the neighbourhood,' and 
had been on terms of intimacy with the late 
baronet; the physician that had attended 
him; two or three of the principal tenants 
on the estate; and Mr. Ballantine himsel£ 

It was disgusting to the ingenuous mind 
of the latter to witness the hypocritical tone 
of sadness assumed by the brothers, whose 
exhibition of gross neglect and utter heart- 
lessness during their father's illness was so 
notorious, that he had heard it spoken of 
with the censure it deserved by some far- 
mers, who did not know who he was, in the 
pubUc room of an inn where he had stopped 
to breakfast; and he found some difficulty in 
refrjdning fix)m telling the young men what 
he thought of their conduct However, he 
considered it would be unseemly to provoke 
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discossion at such a time, therefore made up 
his mind to suppress his thoughts, and to 
stay no longer than was absolutely necessary 
for the duty he was called upon to perform. 

The place of interment was some nules 
distant from Culverley, being the family 
vault of the Milbums, where Lord Milbum, 
Lady Elizabeth, and Sir Reginald Cray 
were all buried; therefore Alfred deter- 
mined to plead a necessity for returning to 
London that same day, as an excuse for not 
going back to the Bise. 

A great number of gentlemen^s carriages 
had been sent to join the foneral train at a 
large town through which it had to pass, 
not so much from any sentiment of respect 
for the dead, as from a punctilious obser- 
vance of etiquette; and this again was a 
mockery that jarred on the sensitive feelings 

of young Ballantine, who abhorred pretence 
of every kind, but more especially that 
which appeared to him as turning the solemn 
rites of the church into a theatrical spectacle. 

M 2 
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^^ I ifisli iv&kh dU nqr iuMitf I had m^bmg 
to dD with it-'-r-be said to hsmcieL^ &Admg 
his aiims mlih aa impatieat gestaxe, as he 
looked fixm the coacik winidow o& the gazing 
»idtitiidd in the fitceet. It was at this 
ittomeoit the oc^ffn ^ poor Beginald was 
IfKmie pAst) and the at^ of his fataee desiiiny 
dione upon hitt foar one instant^ with a light 
that was never extingaifihed. 

'pie people of the inn, wh^ the pror 
eettdon halt^ on its rp^um, to be difmfiantJed 
and dispersed, and where Mr. Ballaa^tine 
stayed to dine, concluding, fix)m the part he 
had taken in the late eeremonial, that he 
"^as 8omd)ody of oonsequenoe, took care to 
•,q>ply him mth an e«dknt dkmer, and 
the best wine the house aflbrded, and while 
he sat eigoying Che latter, together with the 
liiasorsr c^ what he termed a splendid dgar, 

att(^npt(9 to (Jalineate^ with a bad pencil, on 
the b^ks of bis cardsi the beautiful f^ce p| 
the Ipndy momrn^ he had seen thai; day 
performing a task sinill^ir to his own, but oht 
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under what £ffi9Pent droumstanoeBy aaid viith, 
what dilfei^tit feelings. At length he gave 
up the essay at a likeness in despair^ and set 
about moralising on the unequal gifts of 
fortune, land thinking he would rather be a 
poor man thus lamented, than a rich one 
followed to the grave by oold hearts and 
tearless eyes. With such reflections as these 
he whiled away the time tall within ten 
minutes of the hour at which the train 
started for Lcmdon, when he betook himself 
to the railway station, and, in conversalaon 
with his fellow ts^vellers, forgot for the tame 
being the occurrences of the day. 

<< You are home soon^ Alfred,*' said Mrs. 
Ballantine. ^^I did not expect you tiU 
to-morrow. I hop6 you have had ho di&- 
agreen^nt with those young men OA such 
an occasion as this.*' 

^^ No, moth^iv^I have not^ thank Heavai ! 
But if I had not come away as I did^ I rath^ 
think there would have been sk bit of fel 
skirmish^ They Cfettainly a*e a (Jouple of 
the veriest hypocrite LeYisr 6aMe mtim m 
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CHAPTER XVL 



In the meantime the brothisrs, Milbom 
and Robert Crayi ^th Mf . Bolton and th^ 
two gentlemen who in oonseqileiice of their 
near neighbourhood had been in\^ted, ted 
for the same reason had felt obliged to as- 
sist at the obsequies of the deceased as a 
point of etiquette, returned together to the 
house, where a plentiful repast was pre- 
pared, to which they all sat down with very 
solemn faces, but tolerably good appetites as 
it appeared, for many a delicate dish was 
speedily emptied, and if the wine was 



^^4i9^ m iOfBM it (perfaMy^ im8 sot 

A @^ id^ mi^ now and then hmre 
bi^en pIpiSfiarFed iiiokering on t^ Itmya'a 
}LfBi bi;t wb^&eTtf tbi^ happsaed he had 
i^jt^^t )f ^jcoiirae to. hiisi ^aas, sq tixat it vm 
vmotic^i WKd ftt Imgjk be Yeotmttd to 
^u^^^ iJi ^ ^bdued lone and with due 
gi^ty oj^ m^wu^^) the pro^m^y of pcoceedr 
ing tp hiwme^s of anoth^ nature, sajdng, 
Yfxth tha 9^»9qmov» m of one ir ho knovB 
hfl is ftddii^si^g hi» patix)iir^ 

^' With your leave. Bis Milbmrn, we mJl 
g^t thi« pam&l mk om: as mn u po^ 
4hhf These gentlamen will not object to 
rQiB^ while the will is read, I wipposep- 

This mppoaiti^ wais put in Oia foian qf a 
^mrff, Aodf m nQ olgtotlon w^ r^iaed, tibe 
whol^ piiffty $i4)aneaed to the Ubi?aiy^ when, 
iQ a fei^ mma^ Lady Ofay, dad in ti^ 
d«^^^st S9>hli^s, n^dde his^ appearand lewi 
ing on the an^ <^ he? iwaid* Eyfery ^ne 

xm^ ft* h^r «»t«9ece, q»d stQod profoundly 
silent till she had taken her seat, when ikif 
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lesomed their^s; and then the lawyer drew 
from the breast pocket of his coat a thick, 
heavy packet, of which he broke the seals, 
one by one, very deliberately, unfolded an 
enormous skin of parchment, and, having 
coughed once or twice to dear his voice, 
commenced reading the preamble in a dry, 
business-like manner, and in slow time, 
being in no hurry to come to the main pro- 
™il.rfU.eSeme«, which he ve.7 well 
knew would create some surprise, and that 
was probably the reason why he was de- 
sirous there should be others present be 
sides the parties interested, as he could not 
foresee what effect might be produced, a 
habit of caution his experience had taught 
him, and which in this case appeared to be 
not altogether unnecessary, for he had not 
proceeded very far when the lady half rising 
from her chair started forward sand held up 
her hand as if commanding him to stop, 
exclaiming in an exdted tone — 

^^It is ffilsel — ^that is not my husband's 

wiU!'' 
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"I am of opinion you will find that 
it is, madam,^ said the lawyer, with a bland 
smile. ^^I believei gentlemen** — and he 
pointed out the signatare to the visitors— -^^I 
believe, gentlemen, you are both acquainted 
with the handwriting of my late much 
respected and lamented client — you will 
recognise it here, I think?'* 

The two gentlemen thus directly appealed 
to examined the signature, and both agreed 
that it was unquestionably the handwriting 
of Sir Lyttleton Cray, on which the man of 
business turned, with an air of satisfaction, 
to the elder brother, and asked if he should 
go on. 

"Of course," was the reply; "I don't 
know what right anybody has to interrupt 
you." 

And as he spoke the young man darted an 
angry glance at his mother, who answered 
to the look and the observation, whilst her 
her whole frame trembled with violent 
passion. 

"You forget who I am, su*. I have-a 
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^tft td fifieakf tod I pioCM 
M m Mmiofta ttn^g^i fer Sir Lyttleto^ 
AiAde IAb -wSi i& my prei^fici^ and that maii 
knows is.** 

fliae yow ladysMp t«^ pt^mmt oti erne 
o>c(^6ii-^if I t^nemb^ liglit H wias sid^joiit 
five years ago— when my late km^^ted dl^g&t 
ttEade a dettletnieiit of his ptopi^. I drew 
tq^ the deed mya^lf, and it wa&wlffies8ed by 
Alexander Roee, who hcMs the Wigley 
Farm, azid my c\et% John GiibMe^ it will 
l«pdbably be foti^ amotigst Ub ptpen.^' 

''He^ it iBy"" l^aid Sk MSllbi^iMy t^Bing 
over a folded paper to the solicitor^ wh© 
opened it, and, glancing M tl>^ dat^, said — 

•* Afir! y^s ; I tbcwight thett t^ai ^itoiOiK the 
time: just five years and two months siil^; 
It was pe^eetly i'lsgula^^ md^ s^ ^e time, 
expipeissed the win of the teslati(» j but tMs^ 
doduffifent whick I havfe ia n^y h^js^- i^gaed 
a1^ by niy derk^ Joh^ Gi^l^bl'^ ^«$ Sam«^ 
Walker, a medical gentleman at Pl^^elto^^ 
Lytfleten w^ tofistilti^. Mi^, I i*e- 
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ntember^ BboMii a ^omfribint m tub diHrty 
is dsked only tweke months bd<^ obnse- 
qoietitly the former deed is caacdled^'' 

Beardless of the prese&oe of the stntngeiB^ 
regaidleds of the d^oonim due to tiie ^emn*' 
ities of the day, h» feattites distorted with 
pafisioii, hisr whole frame treml^ing with the 
VioleELce of her emotions, Lady Cray stalled 
to h^r £set^ loitdly dedaiSiag it wtas a con«^ 
spiracy to cob h^ of heac li^ts, and l3iafe 
shei woaM hAve jmiace. The twlt^ fri^ds^ 
who began to feel thentselves in an a^wkwatd 
posidion, looked uneasily at eadi othear^ and 
one of them, risings said— 

"As tins appears to be entirely i family 
affair, it would be bett^, pei^isa^ that We 
afeoiild witibdraw." 

"Not at all," replifed Sir Milbufn; «a» 
you hare heaid the be^ndiag, you infey ae^ 
well hear the end. Go on, Boltonv" 

All this time Robert Cray hadnot uktefad 
a single word. There had been m> m&n^^im 
made yet of him, and he h&p&Au> fixui that 
he rtood the 9aaoae vt tlm ajs in the foxm^fr 



dwrii.gh«rl«tetempci«a»yeedu. 
doiL Instead of finding herself the ^ sde 
mistresiB of the maasbn orefr which she had 
90 losg ruled with a despotic thoo^ nomir 
nally diTidM sway, Ae was to remain ^heire 
only by the su&rance of hex eldest son, 
and, in the event of changing her abode, 
to reoeive from him as an equivalent two 
hundred pounds a year, in addition to an 
aUowmioe of tiiree hundred, which was all 
that her late husband had thought proper to 
settle upon hi^. Five hundied a ye^r to a 
woman who had been aooustomed to aa ex^ 
penditure a£f at least, fifteen thousand, was 
a terrible fiaJling off inde^ ; for, even with 
what was left of her former jointure, it 
would barely suffice to maipitain her in any 
degree of respectability, aocordiis^ to her 
acoeptation of the tetrm, for poverty and 
affluence h^ve no positive 6tandard| mA one 
man may feast in plenty on the crumbs that 
fiOl in waste from anoth^ man's teble. 

At the ocmunand of his new patron, the 
lawye? piooeeded with the readsn^ of Hm 



will, btt soon m^t yinth anotliek* and tnbre 
iSormidable inteituption from Robert Cray, 
who, with th^ exception of a bequeM of one 
thotisand pounds, was left dependent on the 
bounty (so the document was worded) of 
his mother, with a recommendation that she 
should make use of the influence possessed 
by some members of her family, po procure 
him a commission in the army, or an ap- 
pointment abroad. 

The fiiry of the young man at this most 
unlooked for crisis in his &te was something 
awful — ^terrific. He denched his hands, 

- * • 

glared fiercely for a mcmient around him, 
then made a sudden spring, like a tigei^ 
upon the afiiighted solicitor, endeavouiing 
to wr^st the parchment from his haild, and 
he would probably happ^e inflidbed some ^dm* 
0U8 injury upon the person of the old man; 
had he not been withheld by th% str^g^rs, 
Vhtdne tinited ttrength w^ scarcely sufficient 
to prevent him frc^ making a vi<;^nt assault 
up(m Mi braiher, who sat, like an unc^n>> 
esm^d fgp&cmmy loolmig ifety nnidi m M hi 
was about to whistle a tune. 
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^' Stand back, BobertI Stand back, I 
command you !** said Lady Cray, in a loud, 
anthoritatiye tone, for she began to perceive 
the necessity of putting some constraint upon 
herseli^ and, if possible, upon him also, as 
Milbom was now absolute lord of the do- 
main, and po6sess^d the power of expelling 
them both at his pleasure. 

'^ I will not stand back I'' cdried the inAi- 
riated youth, struggling to free himself from 
the grasp of those who held him. ^^ Let me 
go I — I will crush the- viper to the earth I 
This is all his work — he has robbed me, and 
I will have his hearths blood I Let me go, 
I say r 

" Good God I are you mad ?" exclaimed 
one of the gentlemen. " Pray keep yourself 
quiet. What good will all this passion do 
you?'' 

" Oh, never mind ; let him alone,** said 
Milbmn. ^^ If he lays his hand upon me, I 
will soon have hiin tmned out of my house. 
I am master here now, and those that wish 
to stay had better behave themselves, I can 
tell them.** 
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As lie said this he looked furtively at his 
mother^ who was stung to the very soul by 
his words, for she felt all the force of the 
menace they conveyed, and it was a blow 
to her pride she knew hot how to endure. 
Yes, he was, indeed, master — ^wholly, abso- 
lutely, and she knew he would glory in 
making her feel the fidl extent of his autho- 
rity by holding up the threat of expulsion 
perpetually before her eyes. For Robert 
she had even worse fears, and they were 
more speedily realized than she could have 
anticipated. 

The remonstrances of the strangers seemed 
to have produced some effect upon him, so 
far as makmg hun for the moment at least a 
little more reasonable ; for, although sullen 
he was quiet^ and having ceased to struggle 
with hid captors, they fancied he was in a 
calmer mood, and let go their hold ; but no 
sooner did he feel himself at liberty than he 
sprang forward, and, ere any one could be 
aware of his purpose, aimed a furious blow 
at his brother, which felled him to the 
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ground) then rushed out of the toom, and^ in 
another instant^ the loud dang made by the 
dosing of the hall door told that he had 
quitted the house. 

His mother shrieked and wildly entreated 
that somebody would follow and bring him 
back. 

"My poor, unhappy boy I He will lay 
violent hands upon himself. Will nobody 
go after, and save him I'* 

"You need not alarm yourself^ madam/' 
said the lawyer, "f here U no danger of that 
sort, depend upon it. If he lays violent 
hands upon anybody, it wiU ftot be upon 
himself ^ Ventore to say.** 

Milbiirn ix)se slowly, Im i^e^ as colour* 
lesil as if every drop of his lifeblood had, in<- 
deed^ been token from hin^ and, widi a 
terf^ble osAh, he decladred that the assaikttt 
should n^ver sleep under his roof agaiuv 
T&d two (dtraug^fTs being now thoroughly 
disgusted, took th^ir leart^ with very Bttte 
det^^eiuony) th^y had received a lesson oft 
thei in^xpecUe^ df miadng themselves up M 
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ntid 44 pU tib pwpows w^» AD^^ered for 
vhk^ th^7 hod bew feqne*^ to |9tay, dq 
one attempt^ to d^ta}^ thap, 

The ^arti^e^t wkere ibis diigrMeful 
scene took plaoe ivas qd tha gpxmiid floor, 
fiiOd there w«4 » smaller loon) qn the op- 
po«it(s aide of the hiall^ wlvich hap he^ 
Qoticod bi 1^ f(nm^ part of tihii na|9?fttive m 
^aiyiog faee» tbe rtit^io pf Mmsm'9 father m 
^Qjse l)]3^t 4$^ If hepi. h^ i$q4 Qf^e wwi 
strangers. To this room Lady Cray, yfko^ 

ikm imot m^ ^^im^of^ w^a f eaUy ui a 

pitiable si»t9t now ratir^d ifi prd^r to ooixv- 
pow h^ agitfU^d spirits ; but ^ qo\i14 
b«¥d}y htve «ho8«i^ i» miwp imprppitipw 
fdaoe (^ pe&gQi fjxr it waa there, as may bo 
ircKmemb^red, 6^ the memcwble interview 
took pbM^ between h^ aiid her hmlband'i 
much wronged bi^^ on hi9 la0( vi^it to 

(Mverley ISim ; aud aj$hpngh ao mmy years 

had elaiised dUkoe that event, and she had 
long baniiOhed ihe reeo}lec^oa of it f(om h&f 

^mAi H <s9m ^M^ APW ds &@9^ mi n'ni 
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88 if it had happened only yesterday. The 
hour of retribution had at length arriyed, 
the hour predicted by Reginald Cray as he 
stood there proudly, yet with saddened 
brow, a doomed exile, the victim of a 
brother's perfidy and a father's injustice. 

She could feel the bitterness of these 
things now — ^now that they had fallen upon 
her own fevourite child-now that she 
might herself be soon driven forth from the 
home she had so long looked upon as her 
own. 

In this very room she had cruelly insulted 
Eegmld in hi. sorrow, .nd triumphed in 
his banidhment; she had pitilessly beheld 
him gazing for the last time on his lost Eden, 
the home of his youth, and his form rose up 
before her now like an avengmg spirit, and 
his voice sounded again in her ears with that 
solemn warning he had then spoken — 

"There may yet come a time when the 
remembrance of this hour will be as bitter to 
you as its endurance is now to me." 

That time had come at last — ^the prophecy 
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was folly accomplished ; and^ by a strange 
fatality, the judgment had overtaken her 
on the very day when he, who had thus 
prophesied, was consigned to the tomb. 

How truly in this was ftilfilled the saying 
of Him, whose words were all truth — "With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again 1 " 



^ Q9Cf^«»V m^h 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Three weeks had elapsed since the events 
recorded in the last chapter, and Miriam 
had become sufficiently domesticated at 
Newland Hall to have lost the feeling of 
being a stranger. It was a splendid dwelling 
place, and she was surrounded with luxuries 
she had never known before ; yet there was 
an aching void in her heart, a longing desire 
for companionship — ^for the sympathy and 
affection she had been accustomed to from 
her childhood — ^for that sweet communion 
of thought and feeling that gives interest to 
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evefry trifling occurrence, and luslare to the 
humblest home. In feeling thus she accused 
herself of ingratitude to her benefactors, for 
there was no lack of kindness on their part ; 
her comfort was cared for, and amusement 
was furnished for her leisure hours that she 
could enjoy in solitude. There was a piano 
in the room dedicated to her use, she was 
amply supplied with materials for drawing 
and fency works, and was at liberty to take 
away any books she chose from the General's 
well stored hbrary. These were pleasant 
resources, and she fully estimated the value 
of them J but there was still the one great 
want that nothing can supply — she felt 
alone. Had it rested with General Keith , 
she would have been treated as a guest in 
his house, but Lady Wilsden was one of 
those persons who hold it essential to the 
preservation of order in society, that barriers 
impassable should be set up, and strictly 
maintained, between its different grades; 
therefore, with much goodness of heart, she 
was enveloped in an atmosphere of pride 

VOL* I* N 
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and reserve, scarcely discerned by those 
standing on a level with herself, but impe- 
netrable as a wall of stone to all beneath 
her. -She invariably spoke to the young 
governess with kindness, as far as words 
went ; hoped she had everything she wished 
for, expressed, in amiable terms, abundance 
of satisfaction at her attention to the chil- 
dren, and all that sort of thing, very lady- 
like, polite, and considerate, but with an 
air of condescension which seemed to say — 
" I am the superior, you are the dependent. 
There can be nothing in common between 
us." 

Miriam felt all this, and it was a relief to 
her mind when the lady's daily visit to the 
children had been made ; yet there was 
nothing to complain of, and, while chilled 
by the manner, she could not help admiring 
the biUliant beauty and conscious dignity of 
the woman of fashion, -whose stately de- 
meanour might have graced a queen, and 
often she said to herself — 

" Why should I feel thus ? Fortune has 
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placed her in a higher sphere— ehe has a 
right to hold herself above me, and I have 
none to think it should be otherwise." 

Mrs. Eeith once said to her husband — 
** Poor Miss Bell must feel very lonely of an 
evening. I should like to ask her to come 
down into the drawing-room sometimes. 
Would it be any harm do you think ?" To 
which he replied — "I wish, with all my 
heart, you could do so, my darling. But I 
am afraid we must not think of it. She is 
decidedly an appendage to Lady Wilsden, 
and it is her ladyship's right to dispose of 
her as she thinks fit. We cannot interfere, 
for if you were to make a companion of Miss 
Bell, it might be considered by your guests 
as a tacit reproof to them for not doing so I" 

Mrs. Keith owned the truth of this argu- 
ment, and so the matter dropped. 

Mrs. Ballantine was much more accessible 
than her daughter; but Miriam saw very 
little of her, and when they did meet, 
there was the same bar of inequality that is 
ever a check to the freedom of social inter- 

N 2 
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course. It is the ungenial fro9t that ^eps the 
blossoms of thought and feeling imprisoned 
within their shrine. 

Still, there were many pleasures to be 
found in this new life, and one of the greatest 
that Miriam enjoyed was, to perceive a warm 
and i]^ci:ea8ing affection toward^ hec^el^ on 
the part of her young pupils, two channipg 
little gijrls, the one about siz, the other five 
years of age. There was another source of 
Lppmee^too, m the um&m lpnd«» of 
General Keith, and that imagija^ry resem- 
blance to her father, which stSl encircled 
him like a bright halo, giving an indescribable 
interest to every word and look he bestowed 
upon her. In her walks with the chUdreu, 
about the grounds, she firequently met with 
him; and, although the interview seldom 
lasted more than a few minutes, there was 
always something pleasant to remember that 
brightened the rest of the day. One mc»?n- 
ing he said — 

^^You seem to be an admirer of choice 
flowers, Miss Bell; I have jijst desire^ 
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Waller to make you up a bouquet; you 
should always have fresh flowers in your 
rooms, and, if it will afford you any gratifi- 
cation, I will give orders to that effect." 

She turned her sparkling eyes to his with 
a look of such real^ heartfelt gratitude, that 
he took her hand with a most benevolent 
smile^ saying — 

"I am glad I have thought of this — ^it 
shall not be neglected." 

And he walked away, to join Lord 
TVilsden, who was sauntering on the lawn in 
front of the house. This young nobleman 
was rather haughty, and extremely proud, 
but very gentlemanly withal in his mannera, 
nice in 1^ dress, a steict observer of ali 
points of etiquette ; in short, he was attentive 
to proprieties of every kind, but there was 
not much in him ; he was no Solomon. But 
then he was Lord Wilsden ; he had a large 
estate, and a good rent roll ; was fashionable, 
and well looking ; and, on the whole, was 
an estimable person, being more correct, 
probably, in his sayings and doings than the 
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generality of men who are gifted with higher 
talents. 

The little incident relating to the flowers 
made a vivid impression on the orphan's 
heart. If the General had made her a costly- 
present it wotdd have excited her gratitude, 
and demanded her thanks. But a costly 
present from a rich person to a poor one? 
has always the air of an act of beneficence, 
which seems to carry with it an assertion of 
superiority, on the part of the donor. At 
least it can scarcely fail to be thus felt by the 
recipient. But in the gift of General Keith, 
no such assertion of superiority appeared. 
It was a delicate attention tending to shew 
that she held the same place in his estimation 
as the other ladies of the family, for whom 
flowers were gathered daily ; and when the 
beautifiil bouquet was brought in and placed 
on her table, she shed tears over it, — ^gentle 
tears, like simimer rain-drops, that give 
freshness and beauty to the things of the 
earth, and leave the sky brighter than it was 
before. 
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It happened on the following day, that the 
General and Mrs. Keith being out riding 
with their guests, Miriam went, with the 
children, into the promenade by the orchard 
wall, where she seated herself, with a book 
in her hand, on one of the rustic seats imder 
the trees, whilst the Uttle girls were running 
up and down, amusing themselves with their 
hoops and balls ; when, suddenly she was 
startled by a Joud, joyous cry of — " Here's 
Unde Alfy I here's Uncle Alfy I " and then 
her ear caught the tones of a rich, deep, 
manly voice, answering to the exclamation— 

" Hallo, little sprites I What — ^have they 
all gone out, and left you by yoursdves, to 
get into all manner of mischief hey. ?" 

" No," said one, "we are not by ourselves; 
Miss Bell is with us, so we can't get into 
any mischief." 

" Miss BeU— who's Miss BeU ? " 

" Why, don't you know ? she's our 
governess." 

"Your governess, is she? then why don't 
she keep you in better order?" 
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" So she does," said the other little one ; 
" and we like her very much ; come and see 
her, Uncle Alfy, won't you?" 

" Oh, very well, where is she to be seen?" 

" There, under one of those trees, reading 
a book. I know you will like her, she is so 
goodnatured." 

"Well, come along then; you must in^ 
troduce me, Mary — and now can you tell 
me where mamma and gramdmamma are 
gone, and what time they will be home 
again ? " 

Miriam hatd heard every word of this 
colloquy, but the speakers had befen hidden 
from her flight until this moment, when they 
appeared through the treeS at the distance 
of only a few paces froni wh^e i^he sat. 

" Here's Uncle Alfy,- Mi^s BeH," 6aid little 
Mary, trying to drag him forward, but the 

• • • • - « 

young man was riveted to the! Spot, for she 
had turned her blushing face towilrds him, 
and it was the same beautiful face thtit hsA 
been haunting his imagination for three 
weeks past, tte face of het he had sei lately 
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s^en in tjhe g^h of poyfaty 1^4 vretche(i- 
ness, fQllowing a p^ri^l^ pauper to hie burial. 
Ho^ Q9UI4 hQ rpcoucHe 8^cll 0x0011^^68 ? 
If e^, he cpuld not be mistaken) and, incom- 
prehenMblp aa tbe fact might be, there wa^ 
not the shadow oi a doubt ox^ hie mind, that 
this vffi^ iifdieed, the lovely mpu^l^r he had 
seen, and ^Jtosp features were indelibly 
engravei^ on his. memory, nQtwithstanding 
his ineffectual, endeavours to pourtray the|n. 
Miriam, all imoonscious of thesie remin- 
iscences, and n,ot knowig; hoi^ tp account 
for the evident, surprise he manifested, cast 
her eye^ ^Qwn ^ain on her bqak with signs 
of confusion ths^t had an instantaneous effect 
in restoring his selfpqssession. He ap^ 
preached ^ea^ wjth a respectful air, taking oflf 
his hat and thi^i^ displaying a forest pf r^ch 
dark curl,s, that set off to great advantage a 
fine intellectual coimtenance, and said, Tjjrith 
a ](^i:^tui:e of gentlemanly ease, and natural 
gaiety— 

"Your little pupils have lured me here, 
Miss Bell, by ^h^ promise of an introduction; 
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but as you will scarcely understand who 
Unde Alfy is, I shall be under the necessity 
of introducing myself. I am Alfred Ballan- 
tine, the brother of Lady Wilsden; and I 
shall hope to claim the privilege, in time, of 
adding, the friend of Miss BeU." 

"I was quite aware," replied Miriam, 
" that Uncle Alfy was Mr. Ballantine, for I 
am no stranger to your name, I assure you. 
But I think, sir, you could not have been 
expected this morning, for if you had been. 
General Keith would certainly have re- 
mained at home to receive you." 

" They did not expect me till to-morrow," 
said Alfred, who was secretly delighted at 
the happy chance that afforded him a plea- 
sure so little anticipated. " I suppose they 
will not be out long ; so, with your permis- 
sion^ I shall make these little ones entertain 
me tiU their return," 

" I am quite sure they will be very happy 
to do that," replied Miriam ; and, thinking 
he really meant what he said, she once more 
had recourse to her book j but nothing was 
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farther fix)in the intention of Mr. Ballantine 
than to naake so unprofitable a use of the 
golden opportunity fate had thrown in his 
way. However, to keep up appearances, 
he made a pretence -of playing at hide and 
seek with the children for a little while, 
then taking a seat by the side of Miriam, he 
told them he would give sixpence to which- 
ever should first catch the ball fifty times in 
succession, throwing it to the height of a 
certain tree he pointed out, calculating that 
this would give them employment for half 
an hour at least. The little gkls eagerly 
commenced their task, and, as Miriam still 
continued to read, ^ed did not immedi- 
ately interrupt her f but, after a short inter- 
val of silence, he said — 

" May I be permitted to ask what is the 
subject of your studies ?" 

She gave the book into his hand, and he 
saw, with some surprise, that it was one 
of Miss Bremer's tales, in German, and his 
thoughts again reverted to the circumstances 
of abject poverty under which he had so 
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recently beheld her. ^What magic could 
have wrought so complete, so extraordinary 
a change ? She i^as well, and even feehion- 
ably, dressed ; her emplojrment Wajs in itself 
a proof of an education that ttittst have been 
attended with care and cost, whilst the ease 
of her manner contrasted so forcibly with 
the wild despair, the utter misery he had 
seen depicted on her countenance as she 
passed him on that never to be forgotten 
morning, that he still doubted whether he 
was not under some strange delusion. 

" Is it possible that I can be deceived ?" 
he said to himself "No, it certainly is 
the samis face — ^yet that wretched burial. I 
cannot comprehend it.'^ 

He longed to ask soine question that 
might lead to a solution of the mystay, but 
could think of nothing bat what would be 
too direct. At length he said — 

"You read German. Have you lived in 
Germany ?" 

^' No ; I have always lived in England." 

" In London, perhaps ?" 
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"I nevfer wad in London in my life; 
neveo" twenty miles from this spot." 

" Indeed I I should hardly have thought 
— ^but, pardon me, I am perhaps speaking 
with too much freedom upon so slight an 
acquaintance ; I ought not, indeed^ to have 
intruded upon you so unceremoniously, but 
I was bom, Miss Bell, in a warmer climate 
than this, and cannot always conform to the 
customs and restraints of English society. 
Will you forgive me ?" 

^^ I am so little acquainted with the rules 
of society," said Miriam, "that I did not 
know you wa-e infringing them." 

"In that case it is clearly my duty to 
take especial care not to infringe them, and 
so far, I hope you will trust me." 

She looked as if she felt he migjit be 
trusted, and he continued—^ 

"I came down sooner than I was ex- 
pected, because I heard that my mother 
and sister were goiug in a few days to 
Cuiverley Risfe* 

Miriam started^ the sotmd seemed familiar 
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to her ear, yet she did not, at the moment, 
remember when or where she had heard it." 

" Culverley Rise 1" she repeated. 

" Yes ; do you know it ? Were you ever 
there ?" 

" No ; I do not even know where it is, 
yet the name does not appear strange to me. 
Culverley Rise ! surely I have heard some- 
thing about it — ^I cannot recollect !" 

She seemed to be speaking" to herself 
rather than to him, and trying to recal some 
forgotten circumstance. 

" It was Sir Lyttleton Cray*s place," said 
Alfi:^ ; ^^ and is in this county, not many 
miles from Preston." 

Midam remembered now; the name of 
Sir Lyttleton Cray brought it all back to 
her mind, which was agitated in no slight 
degree by the extraordinary intelligence 
just communicated. 

Her emotion was so apparent that the 
young man was about to ask the cause, 
when he was prevented by the children, 
who came, running, with laughing faces, to 
demand the promised sixpence. 
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"Well, who's the winner?*' he said, 
taking out his purse. 

"I am," cried the little Elinor, the 
younger of the two ; ** I've caught my ball 
fifty times, and it went up as high as the 
tree every time." 

"Quite sure it went up as high, are 
you ?" 

" Oh, yes ; and Mary knows it did, too ; 
don't you, Mary?" 

"Yes, it went quite as high, and so did 
mine ; but mine fell just as I got to forty- 
two." 

"Well, then, I suppose I must give 
Elinor the prize ; and now you may have 
another try, if you like ; but mind that it is 
all feir." 

Away they went, with all the light- 
hearted joyousness of happy childhood, in 
the full belief that the mind of Alfired Bal- 
lantine was at that moment wholly intent 
on the result of their trial of skill. As 
soon as they were gone he turned again 
to Miriam, whose ideas were evidently in 



a «tate of ocHifiiQon. Her aalf-poesoasioii 
seemed entirely to have deserted hei^ i^he 
was pale an(l red by toms, her voice trem- 
bled, and she gave incoherent answers to 
one (HT two questions he asked. She w^ 
infect, communing with herself and if she 
heard the words he sj^h^ their meaning 
did not reach her, so completely was sfhe 
engrossed by the recollections his yj^ex- 
pected commnnication had brought back. 
Tb9pAnigmph in the newq»per wherein the 
nus&tion of S|r Lyttleton Cray and Cul- 
verley Sise had appeared to excite h^er 
&ther's interest to such a painfdlj^ and to 
her, unaccountable degree; his manifest 
ansdety to conceal fix)m her that he was 
interested in it ; the mystery that hung over 
his early life; apd the apddental circum- 
st^ce^ that ^ad thrown her amongst people 
sq ciosely connected with the man whose 
name had 9ff<pcj^ hini so. power£ally; all 
these thoughts passed in rapid succession 
through iii^ mind, connecting themselves 
with ^he observations made by Mr, Thorn- 
ton on seemg her father's portrait. 
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There was, incleed, in sill this much iSfub- 
ject for reflection and also for ^xp^tatioh^ 
if, as was not unlikely, she should be in- 
cluded in the^ party that was going to Cul- 
verley Rise. Impressed with this idea, and 
not a little excited by it, she asked, in a 
tone and manner that showed how deeply 
she felt interested in the answer, whether 
Lady Wilsden meant to take the children 
with her; to which Mr. Ballantine repfied 
that he believed she did. 

" And in that case," he said, " yoii will of 
course go too. Sir Lyttleton is lately dead^ 
and the estate now belongs to his eldest son^ 
they are relations of ours, therefore my mo- 
ther and sister think it necessary to pay a 
visit of condolence^ I believe you call it, to 
his widow. I do not much like any of 
trhefn, but, as we are related^ I fedi bound 
to be civil to a certain extelit." 

" Have you any particular reason for your 
dislike to them?" Miriam asked i;nth a look 
of anxious curiosity that did not escape the 
obsei*vatiofi of him to whom the question 
was addressed. 



'^ There must be something in all this,** he 
thou^t. " I will know the meaning of it^ 
if possible.** Then, in rq^ly to the inquiry, 
he said — ^^ Nothing very particular; I mean, 
there is no one decided cause. But you 
sorely know some of the family — the sons, 
perhaps ? There are two of them : Mil- 
bum, who is now Sir Milbum Cray, and 
Eobert" 

He looked very hard at her as he spoke, 
in order to detect any signs of embarrass- 
ment, but none such appeared, as she an- 
swered, with a candour not to be mis- 
taken — 

" I never even heard of them ; but there 
is something connected with the name of 
the place and of its late owner that rather 
perplexes me — ^it is a strange coincidence; 
I cannot explain it; but it relates to my fa- 
ther, not to myself." 

"Your father! You have a father then? " 

"No," she replied, the tears starting to 
her eyes — "he died only a few weeks since." 

A few weeks since! Then it was his fii- 



• 

iietel Ue had s^n— and she was really the 
identical mourner of his waking thoughts 
and nightly dreams. 

"So lately?" he said, in a voice so soft 
and compassionate that it impelled her to 
turn her eyes to Ws with a gratefol snule, 
and he could scarcely refrain fix)m taking 
her hand; but he did refrain, and went on 
to say — 

" It must have been about the time that 
the death of Sir Lyttleton took place. I 
attended his funeral three weeks ago last 
Tuesday," 

"It was the same day that my father was 
buried," said Miriam, unable longer to re- 
strain her tears, which began to flow so 
freely that Alfred arose in some confrision : 

" Pray pardon me, Miss Bell ; I have un- 
intentionally awakened a painfol letrospeo 
tion. Believe me, I did not mean to distress 
you ; indeed, I am very, very sorry." 

And he walked away towards the chil- 
dren, while Miriam endeavoured to regain 
her composure, and had pretty well sue- 
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oeeded when he Returned, lea<£aig the two 
little girls, who were in great glee because 
he had tossed the ball against each of tbem^ 
and lost to both. 

" Now you have quite tired me out," he 
said, ^*80 I muat sit down and rest a little 
while. I wish you would run and gather 
me a few flowers in the other garden." 

Again left alone with Miriam, he ventured 
to ask how she had become known to his 
sister. 

*^It was through the kindness of Mr. 
Thornton," she replied. "He attended my 
&ther in his last illness, and recommended 
me to the notice of Mrs. Keith, who, I be- 
lieve, Ivas commissioned by Lady Wilsden 
to en^ge a governess for her little girls." 

" Thornton 1 — ah ! — yes ! — he is Mrs. 
Keith's medical man, I think What sort 
of a man is he?" 

" On& of the beat and most benevolent. I 
have, indeed, so much to be grateM to him 
for, that anything I could say in his praise 
.l^ould be i^ short of What I feel; an^y ^ 1^ 
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doctor, I believe he is thought very highly 
of." 

This was enough for Mr. Ballantiue. He 
had obtained the clue he wanted, and men- 
tally resolving to see Mr. Thornton without 
delay, he turned the conversation into an- 
other channel. 



END OF VOL I. 
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